


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


ON READING. 


Much of the pleasure and interest with 
which we peruse a work, is dependent 
upon the time and place of reading it. 
Fully to enjoy a book, fully to enter into 
and appreciate it, it must be read in soli- 
tude, in quiet, and in our own peculiar 
apartment, among things to which we are 
accustomed. There must be no outer dis- 
traction—no strange presence, to bring us 
back momentarily from our ideal world to 
an unseasonable consciousness of the ac- 
tual by which we are surrounded. 

For reading, and especially for study- 
ing,@ small apartment is better than a 
large one. Few can read with satisfaction 
in a large library, with many windows; 
there is too much space in which the 
thoughts may expand. Ina small room, 
with drawn window-curtains, we shrink 
more into ourselves, and concentrate our 
thoughts more exclusively on the work 
in hand: we are shut in from the world, 
and the narrower the sphere of outer ob- 
servation, the dseper appears the concen- 
tration of thought within. 

Out-of-door reading isa fallacy. One 
may wander into the woods and fields 
with the purpose of doubly enjoying a 
good book, but how far satisfactory does 
he find such reading? ‘ We have tried 
the mockery of a book in a garden,” says 
Lamb. Who can confine his thoughts tothe 
volume in his hand, when before him lies 
outspread the great Book of Nature, and 
above is the open sky, wooing his thoughts 
away into its limitless depths? For we 
must all have experienced the irresistible 
power which the expanse of sea and sky, 
or even an extensive landscape, exerts, in 
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attracting and, dissipating the thought, 
and opposing the concentrative powers of 
the mind. Hence, even in musing in the 
open air, we instinctively turn our eyes 
downward, in order to shut out this be- 
wildering space. No; it is impossible to 
read or even to think deeply in the open 
air. Our ideas float about us in fitful and 
broken flights ; and we at last hurry back 
to our accustomed room, as the most sat- 
isfactory place for such exercise. 

For different kinds of reading, differ- 
ent times are appropriate. Newspapers 
should be read before or during breakfast, 
and in the family circle. The various 
items of news form an agreeable subject 
of remark and discursive discourse, as 
you sip your coffee—neither occupation 
interfering with the other. After break- 
fast, if there is no more important busi- 
ness or engagement, it is delightful to sit 
down with fresh, untired energies to some 
favorite book, or study, or writing ; some- 
thing requiring the whole powers of mind 
and thought. A novel should never be 
read at this hour; it is an inauspicious 
beginning for the day. Then the mind 
is fresh and unoccupied, and its unfatigued 
energies require exércise. If this is not 
gratified, there is a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and unsatisfied craving, and an unea- 
sy conciousness of time and talent wasted, 
which haunts us throughout the day, 
unsettling both mind and temper. 

I believe that few persons like noonday 
reading except for an interval of recrea- 
tion in the sultry summer days, when 
other employment is impossible. Then, 
a novel is admissible ; but the most agreea- 
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2 On Reading. 


ble reading for such times, are cheerful 
amusing, sketchy books, treating of the 
Country, or summer tours, and breathing 
an atmosphere of freshness and lightness. 
Willis isa charming companion for a sum- 
mer noonday—so is Dr. Doran ; and such 
books as the Bedott and Sparrowgrass 
Papers, seem intended exclusively for this 
kind of reading. 

After-dinner reading is delightful, when 
the principal business cares of the day 
are over, and we are at leisure to enjoy 
the luxury of a lounge in a breezy hall 
in summer, or a cushioned arm-chair 
beside a bright fire in winter. And in 
winter, as the day-light begins to decline 
without, and the fire light to glow within 
—when the lamps are lighted, (for with 
Poe I prefer that soft astral glow to the 
harsh gas refulgence)—then is the time for 
reading. There is something genial, in- 
spiriting, in the influence of the warm, 
bright glow of mingled fire and lamp 
light; in the luxurious arm-chair, the 
covered reading-table, the comfortable 
footstool, and the drawn window curtains. 
Thus settled with a really good and inter- 
esting book before you, and pen and 
paper at hand for the convenience of 
making notes, should you require it, and 
with one or two quiet, happy, familiar 
household faces beside you—then, read- 
ing is indeed a luxury. Mind and body 
are alike gratified—a double pleasure. 

This making notes is a pleasant and in- 
structive thing. Here we take down 
whatever strikes us as being desirable to 
remember, or suggests a train of thought 
or apt association which we would wish 
to record. Many of our most distin- 
guished authors have read and written 
thus; have owed some of their brightest 
and most original thoughts to sugges- 
tive passages of other writers. For 
thought is like the fire in flint: it may lie 
dormant until contact with another excites 
the latent scintillations, which properly 
cherished, may grow into a broad and 
glorious flame. 

But few, comparatively, understand or 
appreciate the merits of, and advantages 
to be, derived from works of fiction ; and 
those who condemn them as aclass, mere- 
ly betray the ignorance of a narrow- 
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minded prejudice. Itis from this species 
of literature more than any other, that 
we gain a knowledge of character and of 
human nature ; of the world and its ways, 
and of life, with its innumerable social 
phases, its struggles and trials, its good 
and evil. Thus webecome acquainted with 
scenes and places, and classes of people, 
and modes of life, of which we would 
otherwise have remained as ignorant as 
of El Dorado, or the man in the moon. 
We are hereby drawn out of the narrow 
and contracted sphere of individual ob- 
servation and experience, and are led to 
take more liberal and enlightened views 
of things, and to form more correct 
judgment upon many subjects of which 
we should else entertain but vague and 
prejudiced ideas. Moreover, it is not to 
be doubted that by far the largest number 
of readers of works of fiction sre those 
who possess no taste for literature of a 
more serious and ambitious cast, and it is 
not unfrequently the case that these 
derive their principal knowledge and in- 
formation from such works. Thus in- 
struction may be gained by the only 
method in which it would prove agreea- 
ble; and History, Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, be rendered attractive to pefsons 
who would never have read books devoted 
solely to these subjects. By this means, 
also, they glean a store of general knowl- 
edge of the world, and of social life ,;which 
they could not otherwise obtain, except 
by an actual mingling with the world and 
society to an extent which but few can 
command. As a distinguished English 
writer has said: ‘‘ We regard the authors 
of the best novels and romances as among 
the truest benefactors of their species. 
The world is not in danger of becom- 
ing too romantic. The golden threads of 
poesy are not too closely woven in the 
ordinary web of human existence. Mis- 
taken are those miserable reasoners who 
object to them as giving ‘false views of 
life,’ merely because that with poetry and 
romance the world too seldom blos- 
soms.” 

Novels should be read, not systemati- 
cally, as an employment, but as a recrea- 
tion from more serious studies, or as a re- 
lief and soothing when the mind is wea- 
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ried or troubled. Thus read, they help 
to restore the balance to the mind, which, 
fatigued with over-exertion, may now re- 
pose at ease, and be administered to; for 
the mind, equally with the body, requires 
rest and refreshment. When wearied in 
either, how soothing it is to take up some 
pleasant, cheerful, genial work of fiction, 
bearing the impress of a master-mind, 
and allow yourself to be borne, without 
care or effort, on a gently flowing tide of 
fancy, amid scenes and incidents that in- 
terest, without unduly exciting. Pleas- 
ant in such moods are Scott’s, and Dick- 
ens’, and Thackeray’s works, and the la- 
ter novels of Bulwer-Lytton; but when 
in place of these, we adventure upon one 
of those miserable “ new publications” of 
the day—frivolous and ephemeral pro- 
ductions, not worth the time spent in 
looking them over—then, instead of ex- 
periencing the refreshment which we 
sought, we throw aside the book with a 
feeling of redoubled weariness and de- 
pression, and an uneasy consciousness of 
time misspent. Not thus with Scott’s 
novels. Truly may he be called “ the 
Wizard’—as great a magician, indeed, 
as his namesake, Michael, whom his pen 
has immortalized. Let us take up one of 
his magic volumes, and straightway what 
a spell is thrown over us; whata new life 
is open to us; what a world of picturesque 
and healthful romance—differing alike 
from the extravagance of the school 
which preceded it, and the mere common- 
place, every day style of later works of 
fiction. Here, under the influence of the 
wizard’s spell, we are led amid scenes of 
rich and picturesque beauty; amid High- 
land heights, and mountain lakes, and 
lonely caves and cairns; now in the chief- 
tain’s hall, now in the monarch’s palace, 
and again in the shepherd’s lowly shiel- 
ing; now with the Crusader in the Holy 
Land, and again with the warlike chief- 
tain at the head of his devoted clan, 
mingling now with the revellers at the 
wassail board, and then amid the roar 
and crash of battle. Varied, swift, and 
bewildering as the shifting scenes of a 
phantasmagoria, the motley crowd of the 
Wizard’s creations sweep past; prince 
and bondman, monk and warrior, Jew 


and Pagan—the stern covenanter and the 
lawless freebooter—now on the burning 
plains of Syria, then on the frozen north- 
ern coasts, and again amid the loveliest 
scenes of pastoral beauty that the fancy 
may picture or the pen describe. A 
mighty magician indeed, is Walter Scott; 
and let critics sneer as they will at the 
“‘aimlessness” of his writings, and hold 
him up to the world in the attitude of 
“writing novels at steam-engine rate, in 
order to make money to buy farms and 
upholstery with,” still we can scarcely 
doubt that while many of the works of 
the best novelists of our day will pass 
away and be forgotten, those of Scott 
will retain their popularity, and he him- 
self hold a place within our very hearts, 
as a loved and esteemed friend and bene- 
factor. 

It is pleasant also to take up one of 
Thackeray’s works, and to watch, as we 
would a performance on the stage, the 
progress of his life-drama—with its plots 
and counter-plots, its crafty and worldly 
characters, and its shifting scenes. For 
there is an unreality about Thackeray’s 
creations which gives them a dramatic, 
rather than a natural effect. He lacks 
the power to interest deeply. We are 
never drawn out of ourselves, and led to 
forget our own individuality in sympathy 
with his characters. We look on with a 
certain interest and admiration, it is true, 
yet with a feeling all the while, that those 
characters are not real personages, but 
merely actors; well gotten up, indeed, to 
burlesque nature, but still only actors. 
Thackeray’s very style of writing is such 
as to heighten this impression, by con- 
tinually recalling us from a realization of 
his ideals to a consciousness of his or our 
own individuality ; just as we might hear 
the voice of the prompter on the stage, 
or the showman, explaining the progress 
of the puppet-play during the perform- 
ance. This destroys the naturalness of 
the scene. We admire the wit and inge- 
nuity of the inventor, applaud the actors, 
approve the performance, and are curious 
and interested in the progress and denoue- 
ment of the play—but we feel no sympa- 
thy with any of them. With Dickens it 
is different. We feel a personal interest 
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and sympathy with his characters. They 
seem to us like familiar, every day friends 
and acquaintances. The author forgets 
both himself and the reader in the ab- 
sorption of his ideal—and we do the 
same. Then Dickens possesses what 
Thackeray rarely displays—the pathos of 
genuine humour. Thackeray is witty, 
brilliant, intellectual ; but there is about 
him a cold sparkle, like the frost on glass, 
while the genial humour and pathos of 
Dickens may be compared to the warm 
glow of the hearth-light. In this, prob- 
ably, lies the secret of the latter’s greater 
popularity as a writer. Humour appeals 
to the feelings, and wit to the intellect; 
hence, for one who can appreciate Thack- 
eray, there are twenty who will prefer 
Dickens, for not only is the larger class 
of readers more susceptible of an appeal 
to the sensibilities than to the reflective 
powers, but the former impression is more 
powerful in its effects than the latter. 
Humour, and its invariably-accompany- 
ing pathos, touch us with a far stronger 
charm than do wit and sarcasm; and 
while we admire wit, we love humour. 
Another attraction of Dickens, is the 
invariable mystery with which he inter. 
sperses his plot—sometimes tov palpably 
gotten up for mere effect, (as in the case 
of the Ilaunted Ilouse, in Little Dvrritt, ) 
but neverextravagant, and always explain- 
ed by sufficiently natural causes. We 
all know the charm of a little mystery, 
in reading; not the trap-door mystery, 
which is now almost exploded, and was 
the terror and delight of our childish 
days, when the Three Spaniards, and the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, and Walpole’s 
scarcely less extravagant romance, dis- 
covered amid the cast-away rubbish of 
our grand-fathers’ libraries, caused our 
hair to stand on end with horror—but 
the more subtle and refined mystery of 
some of our later writers. Poe possessed 
much of this spirit—as most favourably 
exhibited in his description of the ‘‘ House 
of Usher”—but our own Hawthorn sur- 
passes him in a subtle delicacy of charm 
—quaint, vague and inexplicable, and 
which consists as much in the style of 
writing as in the subject itself—and 
haunts us with a weird, sombre, and 
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ghost-like influence from the commence- 
ment of his narratives to their comple- 
tion. We read with a still and eager 
suspense—a suspicion rather than a con- 
viction of something hidden behind the 
scenes—as we would gaze upon and lis- 
ten to one who beholds and vaguely mut- 
ters of a phantom, invisible to our eyes ; 
and though often impatient at the slow 
progress of the story, we can never put 
down the book until we have completed 
it, and even then the painful impression 
will cling to us for days after. 

I know of no more pleasant reading 
than the British and our own Essayists. 
The polished wit of Sydney Smith, the 
clear brilliancy of Hazlitt, the genial hu- 
mour and touching pathos of Lamb, and 
the quaintness and freshness of Kit North, 
with Tuckerman’s elegant essays—what 
can afford more gratification to the mind 
and taste than such companionship? 
Their very names have become to us as 
household words; we feel toward them 
as to personal friends, of whose sympathy 
and interest we are confident; and as 
though we had been accustomed to hear 
daily from their living lips, the words 
and thoughts transcribed npon the glow- 
ing page. 

This is one great privilege of reading. 
It introduces us to a throng of associates 
among the noblest, and best, and wisest, 
of our fellow creatures, in communion 
with whom our own spirits are ennobled 
and exalted, and encouraged to aspire be- 
yond the narrow limits of a mere social 
and material existence. This is especial- 
ly the case in Poetry. We must all at 
some time have experienced the blessed 
and soothing influence of poetry—how it 
cherishes and strengthens all that is good 
within us—how it cheers us in affliction 
and despondency, with an assurance of 
the good that shall come hereafter, and 
that others, better than we, have lived, 
and suffered, and striven, even as our- 
selves, and left these, their footprints, as 
marks of cheering and guidance. 


“ Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 
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And some few there are, who know how 
soothingly in those moods of vague, yet 
strong yearnings for the Good, and Beau- 
tiful, and Imperishable, that come to us 
at times like a home-sickness of the soul, 
speaks to us the voice of the Poet who 
has felt even as we; and how, in the con- 
sciousness of sympathy and kindredness 
with him, our spirits are strengthened 
and won from the great Loneliness that 


had oppressed us in a dread isolation | 


among others who knew us not, nor 
dreamed of the Invisible and voiceless 
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life within us. ‘Thanks be to God for 
the Poets!” 

Poetry is not to be read merely; but its 
utterances must become to us as mottoes 
and watchwords of the soul, abiding in our 
memories and our hearts, with a purify- 
ing influence—as faint echoes of music 
and perfume of violets, haunt us with 
sweet and tender associations. This is 
the true effect of poetry, and he who has 
accomplished it, has not lived in vain. 
Again we say, “Thanks be to God for 
the Poets !” 
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SIR SANS-AVOIR. REJOICES. 


Good minstrel! go upon your way— 
The Future charms me not to-day ; 
Earth holds no joys for me in store, 
Half equal to the days before! 


I leave the court, and go with smiles 
To shadowy woods and summer isles— 
And feel a heart beat near my own— 
A heart that throbbed for me alone. 


To only recollect her face, 

Her lips, her eyes, her airy grace— 
Is better far than noted, known, 

To stand beside the Imperial throne! 


How all a-glow with living light 

She shone upon my happy sight! 

I care for nought that earth may give 
Or take—in her alone I live. 


I'd have no other life! the years 

May come and go, with smiles or tears— 
In thought I’m ever young again— 
Careless of age, and want, and pain. 


Poor though I be I would not own 
Thy peer, the king, upon his throne. 
Poor royal state! how vain it seems 
Beside the splendor of my dreams! 


And so I live in memory! 
No other than I wish to be— 
Serene—content to live or die— 


No monarch half so calm as I! 
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IT IS OMNIPOTENT. 


Years ago, it matters not how many, 
there walked the streets of a nameless 


city a little school-girl. Tip-toe she — 


stood upon that mount whence the warm 
splendours of womanhood are descried. 
Sweet, sweet, and never to be forgotten is 
that scene! The realities of later life 
may be better, but never, never so en- 
trancing. 

She had nota sinless heart—that child: 
all her impulses were intense, very in- 
tense, but, because she was not selfish, 
those impulses led ‘her oftenest in the 
right way, yet sometimes too far in that 
way. Little beauty had she—nothing to 
take pride in, except her lavish black 
curls that floated free on her shoulders 
in those careless days. Her broad brow 
shamed her, for it was too broad, of 
almost masculine mould, not delicately 
shaped, nor fair. Mind she had, more 
than she knew; power, that came of 
her intense feeling, more than those who 
should have known her best ever dreamed, 
but the light of that power was not yet 
fully come into her grey eyes to beautify 
them. 

One bright spring morning, this little 
girl, in her school-going walk, passed a 
gentleman whose presence so touched her 
that she stopped, and turned to look after 
him as he went on. Morning after morn- 
ing she met him, passed him, turned to 
look after him. To her young eyes he 
seemed old, taller than he really was, 
grave, pale, abstracted—a student whose 
blood ran cold, who pored over dry books, 
who cared not for the world budding in 
May, blithe and warm with sunshine and 
bird-songs, cared least of all for homely 
little school-girls. From the heights of 
manhood, he seemed to see only far 
things—wise and great things, that so 
fixed him he could see naught that was 
little, be it never so beautiful and sweet. 

This tall, handsome gentleman—he 
was handsome—but very, very cold and 
hard—stood far above the pettiness of 
such poor things as flowers and music, 
He was all mind—pure intellect ; he had 
no heart. Surely, his mother and sisters 
must have died when he was very young. 


Poor, unhappy gentleman!” This was 
the little girl’s thought. | 

Once his deep hazel eyes deigned to 
fall to the level of that child’s brow. 
Fearlessly and full she met his gaze ; he 
but saw that it was a human being and 
went on. She sighed, and hastened on 
to school, to miss her lesson (was not her 
mind wandering?) to be harshly, too 
harshly reproved by her teacher, to re- 
turn home and in solitude, unnatural and 
unhealthy for a child, to give way to that 
passion of tears which only half grown 
school-girls knew, and which is so terri- 
ble, because so boundless, so vague. 

Ere that grief was fully past, another 
May morning dawned, a morning all too 
soft and brilliant for her mood. The 
storm, indeed, was over, and outwardly 
all was calm and fair; but within, the 
long sullen waves were lashing the bar- 
ren shore, and the clouds, no longer 
spread smoothly over the whole heavens, 
were gathered into dreadful black shapes, 
none the less horrible because they went 
hurrying away upon some fearful errand 
of ill. Her heavy heart foretold what 
bechanced as, satchel in hand and with 
bonnet downcast, she paced slowly to- 
ward her dungeon, the school-room. A 
carriage stood at the door of the house, 
trunks were piled behind, the driver was 
gathering his reins. A tall, manly form 
came out upon the door-step—farewells 
were said, hands shaken, a kiss given to 
a stately lady, and, with pale face and 
eyes that looked not up from the pave- 
ment, he stepped into the carriage, and 
the door was shut. It rattled with cruel 
sounds away. A little while, and the 
door of the house was closed—the carri- 
age had turned the corner. And not a 
parting word, not one look, vouchsafed to 
her who saw allthis. No, not one word. 
It was only an idle school-girl, stopping 
in the street—an idle little girl—that was 
all! 

Who told this little girl that the tall, 
handsome gentleman was going away, 
told her so plainly that she stood by and 
watched his leaving as calmly as if she 
had been sent for to witness it—who 
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told her this? Grief told her—grief, the 
truest, the only prophet left us in these 
the uninspired latter days. How sor- 
row—it must be deep sorrow—and that 
alone of all the emotions, can be and is 
prophetic, who shall tell? In the night- 
time, come the spirits, yet if the night be 
many-splendoured they come not, it must 
be dark. 

“He came, and he is gone. He will 
not come back. Will he? When?” So 
the little girl said to herself, and went 
quietly to school, sat down at the desk, 
and opened her book. She remembers 
how very quiet that morning, and all that 
day was—as if the sense of well bearing 
had been numbed, or as if an eclipse 
‘had overshadowed the world and hushed 
it. She studied hard that morning and 
thenceforth ; what else was left for her 
to do but to study ? 

The eclipse of that morning passed not 
quickly away. In its shadow, she dwelt; 
happy, she knew not why. Far, far 
away, in the distant sky behind her, 
shone a star, faint, feeble, tremulous—a 
pulsing speck of light, which followed 
her, coming never nearer, never going 
further. Could she have seen it plainly, 
she would have named this shining mote 
with a pretty name—she would have 
called it Hope. She did not see it, she 
felt it there, all the time, not watching 
her, but simply there. So peacefully she 
wrought away at her work of knowing 
what books might teach. Something she 
learned of that illumined volume whose 
beautiful lids Spring uplifts, whose glori- 
ous leaves Summer unfolds—that volume 
which Autumn shuts somewhat again, 
but which even Winter cannot wholly 
close. One other book she studied close- 
ly—that living, thinking, feeling book, 
we call the heart, the mind, the soul. 

And now the girl was a woman grown, 
wore &@ woman’s dress, and learned to 
bind her black curls in formal puffs and 
bands. But the curls were wilful, and 
the woman would often let them have 
their way. She had quitted school, or 
rather she had changed her school. 

Her school-house now was solitude, her 
teacher, herself. This is the best, the 
saddest school of all—for the young. 


It is Omnipotent. 7 


Only strong scholars can go to it. The 
weak, the worldly, the puny of mind or 
of heart, cannot go; they die. It is the 
best school, but to be forced to it in 
youth, day after day, day after day, oh! 
it is wearisome, it is hurtful. Jane 


' Eyre’s school is gladsome to it, 


The girl was a woman grown: it is no 
discredit to her to say that she wished to 
be admired and loved—and it has been 
already said that her impulses and her de- 
sires were intense. In the fresh morn- 
ing of womanhood, homage comes most 
naturally to woman, and she should have 
itthen. If she misses it, she goes sick, 
and if she misses it long, the sickness is 
but too apt to become blight, from which 
she may recover, out of which she may 
wear, but not without retaining a foul 
sore at heart. 

“She intensely desired to be loved,” 
aye! and to love, No shame to her for 
this. Admiration she also desired, and 
she is no woman who pretends to wish 
otherwise. Love of admiration is not 
vanity; se/f-admiration is. How coud 
she be vain whose mirror told the truffi, 
and whose heart was not afraid to own it? 
She wished, as only a plain woman can 
wish, to be beautiful, dazzlingly beauti- 
ful, and in beauty’s default, she longed 
that some clear eye of power might pierce 
to that hidden spring whence flowed 
emotions she knew to be more beautiful 
than any tints of complexion or lines 
of configuration. Yet she stood a hand- 
breadth’s height above her companions, 
her shape was envied, and her skin—too 
quick to lose or gain its color—was so 
praised that she herself, at times, lin- 
gered to look at it. She could talk, talk 
nonsense too, and abundantly, laugh mer- 
rily, and in any other way make herself, 
as she thought, truly agreeable. The 
girls enjoyed, or pretended to enjoy, her 
society wonderfully. What wonder then, 
if she asked herself many torturing and 
unanswerable questions, when, looking 
around her, she saw many of her school- 
mates belles, all. more or less beloved, 
and herself alone wholly, utterly neglect- 
ed. It was thus for years. Years! and 
every moment of every day of these 
years her heart ached in want, in empti- 
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ness, in shame, in anger, in fear. Her 
maiden’s right—love—was denied her. 
Why? What was, what could be, the 
reason of it.” What had she done to be 
punished thus? Was it to be alvays? 
Would it never end? These questions, 


repeated a thousand times oftener, it is ° 


to be hoped, than any of her hapless 
sisters have repeated them, were never 
answered then, nor since. It was so 
ordered ; simply that. 

Her wont, during these unhappy days, 
was to walk alone in the garden. There, 
book in hand, she would pace the level- 
topped terraces for hours on hours, not 
reading, not thinking of what she had 
read, but fruitless task! questioning 
destiny, and conning in the high clouds 
hopes that winged themselves too quick- 
ly away, or studying the sadness that 
dwells asleep ever in the far horizon. 
Her imagination, though it teemed with 
fairest images, claimed not the power to 
give pantheistic shapes to the beautiful 
earth-life around her, to give poetic ut- 

rances to the slow, soft wind that whis- 

red secrets in her ears, or to compel 
meanings from the splendid light that 
rained out of the blue heavens. And the 
leaves that were born, grew old, and died 
silently at her feet—telling her nothing 
of all they knew. The mystery of 
the changeful elements, the magic work 
of Nature’s hidden alchemy, she was 
content to let pass in bright panorama, 
uninterpreted, except as signs and won- 
ders, telling of Him that dwelleth in 
light inaccessible and full of glory. In 
her books she saw how some priest or 
priestess of Nature construed these won- 
ders, but when she came back from the 
book to the temple itself—the mighty 
temple of the visible, ever-changing, 
ever-renewed life—she confessed with 
sorrow that the makers of books were 
false, or but partially inspired prophets. 
Every movement, every sound in that 
sky-domed temple, older, grander, more 
beautiful than Greece, Egypt or India 
ever saw, points to some sibylline leaf 
yet undiscovered, perhaps undiscovera- 
ble. Something of Nature’s form and 
color, the poets may describe; but of 
our mother’s speech and true dialect, 
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they bear no witness, they know nothing. 
Sight is the sense the Muses love to in- 
struct; hearing they will not, because they 
cannot educate. Not that man is deaf; 
he hears, indeed, but cannot compre- 
hend what he hears under the azure 
dome. How pitiable his guesses at the 
significance of sounds in the not soul- 
less world of matter! What do the 
prattling waters say? the winds with 
their almost human breath? the vocal 
birds? aud what the hush of starry 
nights and swooning noons—what say 
these eloquent silences? The poet can- 
not tell, At best, he can only imitate 
the tongues he hears, and listen—further 
off than ever from the meaning—to his 
imitations, 

Yet it is pleasant to listen—beyond all 
things pleasant to imitate even remotely, 
and to fix on the legible page the sad, 
sweet intimations of Nature’s music— 
the hinted thought of the worlds of light 
and peace, the sorrowless worlds, where 
melody in all the fullness of its spiritual 
significance and force is known, truly, 
perfectly. 

Ellen, so was she called, had many 
friends among the girls of her acquain- 
tance, but her best friend was her piano. 
To her the piano was something more 
than a plaything, much more than a 
mere help to fill up the pauses in conver- 
sation with tiresome visitors. It was the 
joy of her life, the interpreter of all her 
wordless moods, whether gay or grave, 
the confidante of her heart—that heart 
so full of longings, seemingly never to be 
appeased. Hence she excelled in music, 
astonished her masters, learned to de- 
spise them, and, when alone and secure 
against intrusion, not seldom surprised 
and delighted herself—so prompt and so 
volubly the keys gave back the music 
which neither books nor masters had 
ever taught her. In the Autumn twi- 
lights, when the fire in the grate warmed, 
but did not dispel the gloom, there would 
sometimes come to her a thrilling force, 
@ passion and a power to compel what- 
ever she would of strange, wild, sad, 
beautiful utterances from the instrument 
she loved. When the piano was obedient, 
she was happy- Then she truly lived, 
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then placed due value on her life, which 
at all other times seemed wasting use- 
lessly away, then felt not the teasing of 
hope, but the high and joyous fruition 
of power. 

One evening—can she ever forget it? 
she had wandered late in the garden. 
Step by step, during that long walk, her 
spirit seemed to have descended the 
solemn vale, where, among great dusky 
rocks, overgrown with gnarled and leaf- 
less trees, was put the cavern of Despair. 
Long she stood breathing the deadly 
vapour that came out of its black, illimita- 
ble depths. When an unseen hand led 
her gently away from the mouth of that 
horrid vault, she was loath to go. Yet 
the kindly force constrained her. The 
October moon was riding high, the yel- 
low mist was thick and chill, when she 
went in, and her school-girl sorrow, the 
terrible, vague sorrow which seized her 
the day before the proud, cold stranger 
left, never to return, was upon her. 
She locked herself in the parlour, and 
there, with thought and sense and feel- 
ing, with fears and hopes, all the fears 
and hopes of her lonely life, blended in 
one usurping passion—the piano listen- 
ed and replied to the sad story which 
had been dumb in her breast so many 
years. It was a weird, a melancholy, 
yet most sweet story—the sweetest ever 
told in the sweet language of music. 
The trembling, tender fire of the Sere- 
nade, the mortal sadness, and the im- 
mortal hope of the Requiem, were indis- 
solubly and harmoniously interwoven in 
it, and through this warm, melodious 
woof of mournful sweetness ran tortu- 
ous threads of scarlet and of silver sound, 
now lost, now found again—intimations, 
suggestions, reachings, upheavings, as- 
pirations,—ever hiding, yet ever flash- 
ing back to light—something almost un- 
bearable, inserted upon and piercing 
through all the changeful, thrilling 
chords. 

Unlike other improvisations, this air 
was defined, complete; she played it 
again and again; it did not change with 
the ever-changing shades of emotions, 
although that emotion did not even keep 
always within the key; it insisted upon 
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its own original utterance, admitting nor 
permitting any variation. She remem- 
bered it perfectly—could have written it 
in notes if she had chosen. But she was 
startled to find how old it was, familiar to 
her as the most familiar airs of child- 
hood—the oldest, it seemed—the sweet 
est and the dearest of early recollections. 
Where she had heard it, when, and under 
what circumstances it was first played to 
her, she could never tell; but she soon 
ceased to think of it as her own produc- 
tion. 

Noiselessly as a spirit, she walked 
from the parlour to her chamber. The 
clock struck twelve, Was it possible? 
She retired, but not to sleep; she wept, 
but the tears were sweet. The faint 
star which had stood so long above and 
behind her, was brighter now and had 
moved forward. Then the days began 
to go swiftly, the air became purer, the 
light shone clearer, something dark and 
heavy had passed away from her. Yet 
it was Autumn still, and the breathing 
of her spirit was not quite free and 
unimpeded. So the Winter came on, less 
stern than of yore, but vacant. 

With the Winter came parties, in which 
she took little delight. She danced to 
fill up the set; she talked with those who 
talked with, her because they could talk, 
just then, with no one they liked better. 
She was always asked to play, and she 
played mechanically—banged, that under 
the coverture of the banging, the chatter 
might go on more quietly, and soft words 
might be spoken to willing ears. Sitting 
thus one night at the piano, the thought 
came to her, “If I have any skill it is 
on this instrument; yet, play as I may, 
they heed me not.” Her great pride 
was stung to the quick at this. ‘I will 
convince myself how silly and weak I 
really am,” said she to herself. ‘I will 
play the air that moves me most; I will 
play it with all the feeling and all the 
force I can command, under these lights, 
and in this noisy throng, who know me 
not, nor care for me.”’ 

She played. There, in the midst of 
the revel, she boldly told the secret of 
her heart—told it in that beautiful lan- 
guage which speaks the native tongue of 
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the souls of all men that walk the earth. 
Whether there was something in the air 
itself which had power to command her 
consciousness away from the gay scene 
around her, she knows not; she only 
knows that the thrill of strength, crea- 
tive, passed from her heart to her hands, 
and—there was silence; and then ap- 
plause, questions, entreaties, warm en- 
treaties to play it again. If her life had 
been at stake she could not have com- 
plied. She rose, and was introduced 
to 





Oh! how pale her poor foolish face 
grew—the chill of death ran to her very 
feet. She needs must take his arm, and 
they walked into the hall where the air 
was cooler. She could not look at him, 
yet she saw him, faint as she was. Un- 
changed, unchanged ; grave, pale, cold, 
proud. For the first time she heard his 
voice; it was low, deliberate, full of 
power, and, at that moment, kind even 
to pity. And this angered her. ‘ What! 
after so long, pity me, and pity me here 
—the time is past when I needed pity. 
Have I not been well this half-year?” 
Summoning all her strength, she forced 
the colour back to her cowardly, tell-tale 
cheek, and answered him: ‘No, she 
was not sick—she was quite well, and 
would trouble him no longer.” 

This was even roughly said. A film 
of something very near disgust overlay 
his surprised voice when he replied: 

“Trouble ?” 

The cadence of interrogation ended in 
pity. It was not that she wanted. She 
withdrew her arm, and so they parted. 

Yes, the house was lonely, and the 
grey eyes, feeling ashamed of the warmer 
light that shone in them, would look out 
of the window—a glance, and then to 
work and study again. But nothing pass- 
ed the window; days, days, days, and 
nothing passed the window. She would 
not go out; they might beg, they might 
threaten, and talk of doctors, but she 
would not go abroad. She could get 
fresh air in the garden, and now, what 
were doctors made for? She wondered. 
Yet the dull days sped on, on, on, how 
wearily, how lonesomely! Hope, new- 
born and full of vigorous life, was dying, 
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the light of life was darkened, the star 
above her shone paler, and the fresh im- 
pulse which had made her heart warm 
and the world habitable, was gone. Then 
—why is it always thus? then, he was 
announced. 

She was not slow to meet him in her 
own parlour, nor backward to atone for 
her rudeness at the party. Surely, it 
became her to make his visit a pleasant 
one, so pleasant that he would return 
again. But he was calm, and would not 
respond to her warmth and animation— 
perhaps she showed her gladness too 
plainly. Pained by this thought, she be- 
came as cold as himself. 

Conversation had notfairly commenced, 
ere he startled and offended her, by ask- 
ing her to the piano. She could not re- 
fuse, neither could she do herself justice. 
*T am only a musical instrument in his 
eyes, to which he will listen a little 
while and go away and forget it.” How 
could she play? 

“Excuse me, Miss Ellen,” said he, 
“but I have not forgotten the beautiful 
air which procured for me the pleasure 
of your acquaintance. Will you play it 
for me now ?” 

* T cannot.” 

“cc Why » 

“Indeed, [ cannot.” 

Soon he went away, leaving her not 
altogether at peace with herself. But he 
came again, and with the same petition. 
The compliment implied in his visit, was 
destroyed by this request, preferred, as 
before, but a few moments after he en- 
tered the room. “He is in love with 
the tune,” said she to herself. ‘I have 
heard of such instances before.” 

She would not play it for him, though 
he asked a second and a third time for 
it. There was a smile of derision, barely 
perceptible, but unmistakable, on his 
face. “He thinks me childish. I am 
not.” 

He went away, and the weary days 
began to come and go. While the long 
hours wore on, she thought to herself, 
“T will yield next time; I will play it 
with all my heart, my soul—he shall like 
it better than before.” 

But no sooner was he come than this 
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promise was broken. The old unwilling- 
ness and jealousy returned to her. Ris- 
ing to leave, he said : 

*‘T have never before sought a favour 
so earnestly, nor will I ever again.” 

Yet he came back, and though he said 
not a word concerning music, his eyes 
asked all and more than his lips had ever 
asked. Only once, but very wistfully, 
almost sadly, he looked towards the 
piano. At this, her heart instantly gave 
way, and, unbidden, she took her seat 
at the instrument. His face did not even 
brighten. “ But why,” said she, wheel- 
ing suddenly on the stool, “‘ why are you 
80 anxious to hear this air? It is old; 
you must have heard it often before you 
knew me.” 

“Never, I assure you. It is beyond 
expression tender and sweet, it is wild 
yet sad, the spirit of freedom, the free- 
dom of the forest and the seas, breathes 
through its soft melancholy. I think it 
must be original with you. These are 
reasons sufficient to induce me to ask, 
but beyond these there is another stronger 
than them all.” 

“Then tell me that reason, or I will 
not play for you.” 

“TI cannot.” 

She closed the piano. He took his 
leave, manifesting his displeasure only 
by the gravity of his parting words, 
“T will persist no longer.” Fain would 
she have called him back—after it was 
too late. Her satisfied pride assured 
her that womanly self-respect demanded 
kinder treatment toward one whose only 
fault was perhaps of her own coining— 
a suspicion on her part transformed into 
a defect on his. If he was in love 
with her music, was that cause enough 
to justify behaviour such as hers? It 
was not, her common sense, her con- 
science told her it was not. But what 
waywardness equals that engendered of 
the purest emotions, acknowledged or de- 
nied, in woman’s breast? 

Her heart told her he would persist, 
and told her truly. 


“‘ Confess the secret reason, and I will 


play,” said she the moment he came. 
Had she not abundant reason for 
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alarm, when he answered with all the 
solemnity of truth : 

“In Paris, I was sick, dying, my phy- 
sicians thought. Little I cared, for life 
had never been dear to me.- But as I 
lay, whether awake or asleep I knew not, 
whether dreaming or indulging those 
fancies which come with Death’s shadow 
I cannot tell, while I lay thus, there 
came to me, from the street it seemed, 
though the nurse assured me otherwise, 
an air so like and yet so unlike the one 
you can play if you will, that the resem- 
blance, if it be a resemblance, is wonder- 
ful even to the borders of the miraculous. 
What the echo is to the sound, the shadow 
to the substance, the twin brother to the 
sister twin, was that air to yours. And 
yet it differed in this, that its suggestions 
were wholly unlike those produced by 
yours. That suggested Home, in its 
most vivid conceptions of repose, peace, 
seclusion, purity, sanctity—all that en- 
dears life; while yours, as I have said, 
suggests Freedom, as of a plumed angel, 
sweeping the starry expanse, joying in 
his swift flight, yet carrying with him 
everywhere the infinitely tender memo- 
ries of Heaven ; memories pensive because 
of their unutterable sweetness. I bade 
the servant open the window that I might 
the better catch the notes of this in- 
effable melody. The moment he did so, 
it died away ; and often as it returned to 
me during the night, and often as I bade 
him open the window, the same result 
followed. There was, of course, nothing 
supernatural in this. Doubtless my 
brain was excited as the brains of com- 
posers often are, and the melody was 
within and not without me. Yet the ef- 
fect was to arouse and stimulate me, and 
this stimulus saved me. Can you wonder 
that I was startled the night of the party, 
that I immediately sought an introdac- 
tion to you, visited you, entreated you 
time and again, in defiance of my self- 
respect, to play this air for me, or that, 
seeing how closely the story borders on 
the marvellous, I should have been loath 
to tell it to you?” 

“T cannot,” she replied, with his own 
solemnity, for the chill and the pallor of 
that very apprehension he had striven to 
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disclaim, viz, of the supernatural, was 
upon her—“I cannot. I fully believe 
this story, nay I know it.” 

“How?” asked he quickly. / 

‘‘ Because the melody came to me the 
very night it came to you.” 

“Do you remember the night?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“What was it?” 

“The twenty-sixth of August.” 

“Of the year just gone?” 

é Yes.” 

He bowed his head upon his palm, and 
sat in sculptured stillness. 

“* How can this be?” 

Then, with the star of her life shining 
in full splendour near her, with the au- 
thority of one whose destiny is assured 
beyond mischance, she answered : 

“Ere very long I[ will tell you.” 





Many days after this, she was playing 
“the melody he loved so well and which 
she also, for his sake, loved. 

He withdrew the hand that had been 
hidden among her curls. 

“Ellen, you have never named this 
air.”’ 

“‘ Never, until now.” 

“The name should be sweet. What 
is it?” 

** Sit down, then.” 

“cs Why ?”? 

“That you may see the name in those 
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grey eyes which you say reveal so much.” 

“T see it, plainly,” said he. 

‘“‘ Then, tell me.” 

“* The Dryad’s Requiem.’ ” 

She shook her head. “Is it so sad as 
that ?” 

He guessed again. “ ‘The Naiad’s Bri- 
dal ?’ ” 

She dissented. ‘“ You are not bright 
this morning, or else my eyes are dull. 
JZ must tell its name.” 

“ What?” 

iti Love 1? 

“ First or last love ?” 

* Both first and last, the one, only 
love.” 


“The best possible name. But why 
have you so named it ?” 

“‘ Now that I have the right, I will tell 
you,” 

She told him the school-girl’s story— 
the history of her heart from childhood 
to girlhood, from girlhood to womanhood, 
the pure secret which had revealed and 
interpreted itself in the air he so dearly 
prized. 

‘“You must give it another name,” 
said he, when she had finished. 

“What name?” 

* Call it ‘ Woman’s Power.’ ” 

oe Why 2°? 

“ Because—” he hesitated. 

“‘ Because what ?” 

** It is omnipotent !” 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME. 


NOMENQUE ERIT INDELEBILE NOsSTRUM.— Ovid, 


*“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ; 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the infiuence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war; 

Checked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar, 

In life’s low vale, remote has pin’d alone, 

Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown!” 


The human mind naturally recoils from 
the prospect of annihilation. Can the 
soul, progressive and expansive in all its 
manifestations here in the body, find its 


final destination in nonentity? Shall the - 


blackness of darkness thus settle down 
upon and obliterate all its hopes and 
longings? Horreseo credere. We are pet- 
rified at the thought. Even bad men 
prefer the risk of the terrible in the fu- 
ture to utter extinction. On the contrary, 
the earnest-longing, not only for immor- 
tality, but for some distinction and noto- 
riety, both present and posthumous, is so 
observable among all classes and condi- 
tions of men, that it may be justly con- 
sidered as universal and instinctive. It 
seems to be a spontaneous out-welling 
from that fountain of life which has been 
created in every human bosom; an ascen- 
dant flame from that inextinguishable 
spark which the Divinity has struck into 
the sanctuary of the soul. 

These propensions or aspirations of the 
mind are therefore perfectly natural, and 
perhaps, even necessary. They doubt- 
less have their uses also in the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral 
powers, in the conservation of character, 
and in the genervl economy of our pro- 
bation and destiny. But for the con- 
sciousness of immortality and the “fear 
of something after death,” the number 
of those now made victims to the fierce- 
ness of human lusts and the wiles of the 
destroyer, would be greatly increased. 
And were it not for the ambitious princi- 
ple—the reaching forth to the higher, the 
more rich, the more honoured, the more 
powerful, and the more advanced posi- 
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tion—in how many instances would the 
mind sink down like lead, to a state of 
hopeless inactivity and sloth. These 
principles in man, therefore, serve us re- 
agents or counteracting forces. They 
resist his gravitating tendency, give him 
the os sublime, and inspire him with vig- 
orous and ennobling purposes. 

If is interesting, however, and some- 
times very amusing, to notice the various 
methods by which different persons seek 
to attain this distinction and notoriety. 
Homer and Virgil, may be considered as 
the representatives of a race who, with 
rich thoughts, beautiful images, and the 
sweet numbers of poesy, have sung their 
way to immortality. In like manner 
Demosthenes and Cicero, among the an- 
cients, and Chatham and Webster in 
modern times lead forth long columns of 
the favoured sons of eloquence, who, 


“With thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,” 


Ilave graven their names on monuments 
more enduring than brass. Cesar, and 
Alexander, and Napoleon built their Mau- 
soleums of human bones, and cemented 
them with human blood, while Wilber- 
force and Howard, and goodly hosts of 
men and women, moved by Christian 
philanthropy, have wrought works of be- 
neficence which will fuliow them to eter- 
nity, in all the beautiful and enduring 
forms of imperishable glory. 

These are among the more dignified 


and impressive illustrations of our sub- 
ject. If we turn now to the common or 


lower walks of life, we shall find other 
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examples—less improving, it may be, but 
not less striking—of the same principle. 

It is related that Empedocles, a Grecian 
philosopher and poet, wishing it to be 
believed that he was a god, and for that 
purpose desiring to conceal his death, 
leaped into the crater of Mount Aitna. 
This reminds one that a few years ago a 
fool-hardy adventurer at Passaic, Niagara 
and Rochester, leaped from dizzy heights 
into the boiling flood below. His last 
leap was at Rochester, and proved a leap 
into eternity. Poetry pitied his wicked- 
ness and folly, and embalmed his name 
in the caustic dirge,— 


“Toll for Sam Patch! Sam Patch who 
jumps no more, 

This or the world to come. Sam Patch is 
dead ! 

The vulgar pathway to the unknown shore 

Of dark futurity he would not tread ; 

No friend stood sorrowing round his dying 
bed; 

Nor with decorous woe sedately stepp’d 

Behind his corpse, and tears by retail shed: 

The mighty river as it onward swept, 

In one great wholesale sob, his body 
drowned and kept.” 


Nebuchadnezzar gloried in the mag- 
nificence of his works, ‘Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built for the 
honor of the Kingdom, by the might of 


‘my power and for the house of my Ma- 


jesty?”” The Patriarchs rivalled each 
other in flocks and herds—the writer of 
Ecclesiastes bearing off the palm, who 
says—“I have great possessions of great 
and small cattle, above all that were in 
Jerusalem before me.” In later times 
the question has become, who owns the 
most square leagues of the earth’s sur- 
face—who sails the most and the largest 
ships—who drives the most spindles— 
who supports his family in the most 
wasteful extravagance, or who worships 


+ the most metallic disks in the form of 


dollars and eagles? 

There are considerable numbers, in- 
deed, who vie for distinction in things 
still more microscopic. Herr Saufer is a 
“man of strength to mingle strong 
drink.” His comrades will wager on 
him, at any time, any amount, to drink 
more lager beer, wine or brandy, than 
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any other man this side of Botany Bay. 
What renders him still more remarkable, 
is, that he can also eat as much—of no 
matter what—as any other man in the 
United States, who is not a lineal descen- 
dant from John Bull. Beau Buckram 
boasts of the smallest feet, the slenderest 
waist, the softest hands, the glossiest 
moustache, and the prettiest eyes and 
mouth, which were ever congregated in 
the same person. He can frisk a gold- 
headed rattan, or display the lovely bril- 
liants upon his “lily-white hand,” with 
the enrapturing grace of an Adonis. 
Lizzie Belle is almost his exact counter- 
part in all the particulars appropriate to 
her sex, besides possessing many other 
charms which render her a perfect cyno- 
sure. Had Praxiteles enjoyed the advan- 
tages of such a model, what higher forms 
of beauty he might have wrought into 
his group of Niobe, none ‘can tell. Her 
cousin Fannie, less endowed with an at- 
tractive personnel, endeavours to supply 
the deficiency by greater prodigality in 
the use of artificials Double bracelets 
on each arm, diamond pins and brooches, 
and diamond rings for the ears and fin- 
gers divert attention from an unexpres- 
sive eye and face; and then accumulated 
crinoline and a half dozen extra breadths 
of brocade in her robe, made a quarter 
of a yard longer at the bottom, and as 
much shorter at the top, than the Parisian 
models, suffice to round-out, and tempt- 
ingly reveal her figure, and perfect her 
challenge to public observation. 

In faithfulness, even to the fair sex 
themselves—of whom all the world knows 
I am a great admirer—I must speak here 
of one other class, even at the hazard of 
incurring the displeasure of some of them. 
Yet no true woman ought to take offence 
at the exposure I propose, since not only 
are all such above reproach themselves, 
but since they also most condemn, and 
are most wronged by the vice referred 
to—just as solvent banks and their genu- 
ine notes are most injured by counterfeit 
and spurious issues, 

The disorders that infest society grow 
out of the weakness and corruption of 
our common nature, and are not, there- 
fore, generally confined to any particular 
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age or class. Mr, Addison, in one of the 
numbers of the Spectator, entertains us 
with an interesting aceount of “ the dis- 
section of a coquette’s heart.” Your 
readers may be amused and perhaps in- 
structed by referring to that very pro- 
found and scientific paper. I know of no 
better impersonation of the same class 
now-a-days, than is found in the case of 
Miss Cora Ketchum, This lady, while 
in “the blush and bloom of early wo- 
manhood,” made quite a good and gen- 
teel appearance, and possessed many fine 
qualities of mind and heart. She was, 
however, ambitious of distinction, and 
dangerously fond of admiration, A mis- 
guided and improper culture, intellectual 
as well as moral, developed and strength- 
ened these propensities, diverted her 
thoughts from woman’s true sphere, and 
laid the foundation of a character, marked 
by the want of strict integrity, and high, 
honourable principles and intercourse 
with those of the opposite sex. 

The sequel is briefly told. Miss Ket- 
chum is now drawing near the close of 
her twenty-fifth autumn. This may be 
relied upon, for she has assured me the 
same, herself, every Christmas for the 
last twelve years. And though still 
young—as thus appears—she is mani- 
festly less than a score of years from the 
“sere and yellow leaf;” and her long, 
thick hair, once so lustrous and jetty, no 
longer needs an artificial strand of silverin- 
tertwined, to diversify andadorn it. Mean- 
while, however, she has largely attained 
the aims of her ambition, having had, in 
despite of her seeming reluctance, many 
admirers, and among them several sin- 
cergand manly lovers. With these she 
has played, as with pawns in a game of 
chess, using them as occasion called—at 
one time for defence, and at another for 
further aggressions, until having sacri- 
ficed them upon the altar of her vanity, 
and having no further use or relish for 
them, she bade them give place to their 
hapless successors. Had not the follow- 
ing lines been indited by the ribald 
Moore, one would suppose their author 
must have had a quill from one of these 
poreupines rankling in him, when they 
flowed from his pen : 
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“Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, 
More joy it gives to woman’s breast 
To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 
Than one true manly lover blest.” 


A nice little cabinet in her private parlor 
contains the costly gifts of no less than 
twenty-seven of the unhappy victims 
whom she has intrigued into her toils. 
She is, of course, too fastidious and hon- 
ourable to boast over her own triumphs; 
but her friends, and her servants even, 
and with her own permission, often dis- 
play these keep-sakes—as Indian warriors 
do the scalps of those whom they have 
slain in battle—to glorify her successes 
and spread her fame. 


Among all the processes, however, by 
which dictinction and notoriety are at- 
tained, that which brings them by inheri- 
tance is by far the most easy and often 
the most gratifying. To be the son or 
the great-grand-son, or heir, in the two- 
hundredth or two-thousandth degree—of a 
king, an emperor, or a lord-—of Alfred 
or Boadicea—is often “ praise enough to 
fill the ambition of a private man.” True, 
the “‘ boast of heraldry” adds no virtue, 
no vigour, no power to character; but 
then it is so pleasing to the pride, besides 
costing nothing, that there are few who 
can rightfully claim the patrimony, who 
do not stand somewhat higher in their 
boots on account of it. 


In this view, one can hardly refrain 
from admiring the affluent bounty with 
which such emoluments and honours have 
been distributed among some of the large 
families of the earth—as the Joneses, and 
more especially, the Smiths. From the 
very large number and proportion of the 
human race embraced by this latter fam- 
ily, I suppose that not less than one 
fourth of all the wealth, honours, digni- 
ties, titles, emoluments and distinctions, 
of whatever kind, enjoyed among men, 
must fall by natural inheritance to this 
tribe, and so be participated by each 
member of it. Then this family is so 
ancient as well as so large and so hon- 
oured, dating away back near the begin- 
ning of time, and bringing down with it 
all that is venerable, profound and patri- 
archal—that, in contemplation of the 
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many distinguished advantages which 
would thus obviously enure to me, I con- 
fess that Iam nearly persuaded myself, 
to apply to the proper authority for a 
change of name, that I also may be intro- 
duced into the illustrious connection, and 
share its magnificent honours. 

Further to justify this lofty aspiration, 
I shall commend to my readers the fol- 
lowing sketch of this time-honoured fam- 
ily, extracted from a letter of Irenaeus, 
communicated, some time since, to the 
New-York Observer. 

Perambulating the grave-yard in White 
Plains, Westchester County, New York, 
he comes upon the resting place of the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
1751, and writes as follows: 

“On the old brown head-stone is the 
following inscription : 

“Tere lies the remains of the 

Rev. Joun Smita, 
the first ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian persuasion in Rye, 
and the White Plains, 
who was born in England, 
May 5, 1702, 
wore out with various labours, 
and fell asleep in Jesus. 
Deceased February 26, 1771, 
aged 68 years, 9 months, and 22 days.” 


The name of John Smith has been the 
subject of so much pleasantry, that per- 
haps I may be pardoned for speaking of 
this venerable pastor as one of the origi- 
nal stock in this country; a family more 
numerous here and in England than any 
other, I turn from the antiquities of the 
revolution to the curious researches of a 
modern scholar into the origin and spread 
of the family of Smirns. This anony- 
mous writer asks: ‘Who has not ac- 
quaintances among the Smiths?” a 
most extraordinary name. Some time 
ago there were very learned discussions 
going on concerning the origin and won- 
derful extension of the race. Studious 
explorers among derivatives and nominal 
roots found in the name of John Smith a 


world of mystery. Some philologist in 
Providence wrote thirty columns to en- 


. lighten the public on the subject, and 


threw down his pen because it was ex- 
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haustless. Some profess to have discov- 
ered that the great family of the Smiths 
are the veritable descendants, in a direct 
line, from Shem, Noah’s son, the father 
of the Shemitish tribe, or Shem—hence 
the derivation—Shem—Shemit—Shmit— 
Smith. Another learned scholar in Phil- 
adelphia contends for the universality of 
John Smith’s name, not only in our own, 
but among all lands. 


Commencing with the Hebrews, he 
says they had no Christian names, and 
consequently no Johns. In Hebrew the 
names stood simply Shemr or Shemit. In 
other nations, however, the John Smith 
is found full, one and undivided. Let us 
trace it: 


Latin—Johannes Smithius. 
Italian—Giovanni Smithi. 
Spanish—Juan Smithas. 
Dutch—Hans Schmidt. 
French—Jean Smeets. 
Greek—lIon Skimitton. 
Russian—Ionloff Schmittiweski. 
Polish—Ivan Schmittiweski. 
Chinese—Tohn Schimmit. 
Icelandic—Tahne Smitison. 
Welsh—Jiohn Schmidd. 
Tuscarora—Ton-Ta-Smittia. 
Mexican—Jontli F’Smitlix. 


To prove the antiquity of the name, 
the same savan observes, that in the 


temple of Osiris, Egypt, was found the 
name of “ Pharaoh Smithosis, being the 


ninth in the eighteenth dynasty of the 
Theban kings. He was the founder of 
the celebrated temple of Smithopolis 
Magna.” 

In conclusion, I will only add, that in 
case I carry out my project, mentioned 
above, and apply to legislative authority 
for the change of my humble patronymic 
in order 


‘“to win the wreath of fame, 
And write on memory’s scroll a deathless 
name,” 


My ambition will aspire to an alliance 
with the millions of Smiths in general, 
and not to an introduction to the special 
fraternity of the hundred thousand John 
Smiths in particular. 

C110. 
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Many years ago I visited Ghent, whence, 
after a sojourn of several days, it was my 
intention to repair to Ostend, there to 
embark in a steamer for London. At the 
table d’héte of my hotel sat next to me 
on my right a quiet, weli-dressed man, 
some forty years of age, a fair type of 
the English merchant. The soup was 
served and the first course came: he was 
silent and reserved: I was equally so, 
knowing well the character of English 
people in general and their prejudice at 
that time against Americans, On my 
left was placed a vulgarly handsome 
and overdressed individual, about my 
own age. “I beg your pardon, sir,” 
said the latter, addressing me when we 
had been at the table long enough to be 
well settled, “may I inquire if you are 
not of the Guards?” “No, sir,” was my 
dry reply, not much pleased with either 
his assured tone or loose appearance, “I 
am an American.” My object was at- 
tained: the gentleman was dropped. 
After the lapse of sufficient space, my 
neighbour on the right modestly re- 
marked, ‘ You said, sir, if I mistake not, 
that you are an American, I, with my 
father before me, have had many deal- 
ings with your countrymen, and in all 
things we have ever found them such as 
they should be. Allow me the honour of 
a glass of wine: here is some tolerable 
sherry.” This was said in the tone of 
one who knows how to make an advance 
without the baseness of mean subservi- 
ency, and how to accost another, his 
junior, without an air of offensive patron- 
age. QWith great pleasure,” I answered, 
as cordially as befure I had spoken 
coldly. 

“ Are you here for any length of time?” 
he inquired. . 

“No,” said I, “this is my last day in 
Ghent, as the next Osten’ boat for Eng- 
land will leave some time to-morrow, 
and, after a tweivemonth passed upon 
the Continent, I long to set foot on the 
land of my fathers. The diligence, I be- 
lieve, leaves this place in the morning.” 

“ Yes, but there is a later one, and if 
you will defer your departure till the 
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afternoon, we will go together and shall 
still be in season for the steamer, which 
does not sail till midnight. My objéct in 
this is to examine one of the most cele- 
brated private collections of pictures in 
the world, which with some difficulty I 
have only just now procured the right of 
visiting.” 

We were perfectly of accord, and thus 
began an acquaintance with aman whose 
life, in one passage of it, furnished mat- 
ter for study and admiration—painful, 
indeed, to the last degree, but full of in- 
struction. In that passage my friend— 
for friend most dear did he afterwards 
become—exhibited, under almost despe- 
rate circumstances, patience, courage, 
self-command, self-reliance, and, to 
crown the whole, a capacity for artful 
combination more than sufficient to meet 
and baffle the extreme of villainous arti- 
fice. 

Dinner being finished, my new com- 
panion accompanied me to the opera, 
where a casual remark of his convinced 
me, myself being no novice in such mat- 
ters, that his time and talents had not 
been wholly devoted to commerce. On 
the morrow, too, in the gallery of a Mr. 
Schamp—a gallery well worth a visit if 
still in existence—the connoisseur shone 
strongly forth through the assumed garb 
of the modest amateur. My curiosity 
was excited. Could this plain merchant- 
like person be some great artist? or was 
he nothing but an expert dealer, and his 
dealings with my countrymen, of which 
he spoke with so much satisfaction, 
merely in painted canvas? Before retir- 
ing for the night I called for the hotel 
register, and, after duly examining all 
the names in it and cross-questioning a 
valet de place, 1 came to the conclusion 
that Nelson was the only one that would 
suit. But, Nelson! no sculptor, painter 
or other artist had ever borne that name 
within my knowiedge. As for the army 
or navy—the church might have claimed 
him—but the love of neither red nor blue 
coat had ever disturbed the equilibrium 
of that strong, compact, and placid con- 
centration of matter, which his shoulders 
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carried. What then was he, and what 
had he been? 

During a daily increasing intimacy of 
many.months in England, where his 
house was my home, I came to know him 
and the story of his life, partly by nar- 
rative, partly by personal observation and 
experience. 

At the time I am writing of, it took 
from fifteen to twenty hours to cross from 
Ostend to London, so that the old Earl of 
Liverpool—the first vessel with English 
colors I ever entered—being slow in pace, 
it was dark night before we were able to 
turn our backs on the ship, the custom- 
house, and the many nuisances pertain- 
ing to them. Mr. Nelson, whose car- 
riage was waiting for him, and who had 
already done more than enough for one 
whom he had picked up, as it were, by 
the way, said, as we emerged from our 
last place of torment,—“ Let me set you 
down at your hotel, and to-morrow, if 
you will permit me, I shall call to see 
how you find yourself in Old England.” 

The next day I dined at his house. No 
one was present but himself and a young 
lady—his daughter and only child. I 
will describe her as I afterwards knew 
her to be, and the history of her father I 
will relate as it more lately came to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Nelson had not a single blood rela- 
tive saye the fair, bright-eyed creature 
who sat opposite to him. His father was 
one of those forlorn children who, bereft 
of parents at an early age and unowned 
by relatives as poor as themselves, are 
cast upon the world’s rough tide to sink 
or swim as God, or fate, or accident, or 
innate energy—according to each man’s 
way of thinking—shall decide. He had 
worked his way from an obscure village 
in Yorkshire to London, a poor, ignorant 
and unknown boy—strong, however, in 
head and heart and hand—strong also, as 
a merciful Providence had ordained it, 
in moral conformation—in honesty itself, 
A little after his arrival in town he was 
walking slowly and painfully along, keep- 
ing close to the wall, through the crowded 
Strand—it was his second day in Lon- 
don, where he had slept under an old- 
fashioned archway in the city, starving 
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from cold and lack of food—and, as he 
rested his little, wearied and wasted limbs 
against the highly polished bar which 
protected a rich fancy shop window, he 
saw a gentleman pass out of the door 
very hurriedly. In an instant his dull 
and leaden look turned to brightness—a 
gold snuff-box of richest workmanship 
lay glittering at his feet. In an instant 
and unperceived he was in possession of 
it- For a moment he was confounded, 
but only for a single moment—the next 
he was in full pursuit of its owner. But 
so thick was the throng—so exhausted 
was he by fasting, and so much did his 
eagerness take from the little strength 
left to him, that he could not overtake 
the object of his search for a considerable 
distance. Seizing the gentleman by the 
sleeve to attract attention at once, for his 
breath had all but failed him, he could 
hardly gasp out, “Isn’t that yours, 
sir?” 

“Mine!” was the answer of the as- 
tonished owner, feeling instinctively at 
the pocket where the article before him 
ought to have been, “to be sure it is 
mine! Where did you get it?” 

“You let it fall as you came out of that 
shop yonder, and I picked it up.” 

“Who are you and where do you live?” 
asked the man, narrowly eyeing the tat- 
tered and wo-begone youth. 

“Nowhere, sir,” said the poor boy, 
answering the last question alone, in con- 
fusion at being so abruptly interrogated 
and shame at his own wretched plight. 

“Come back with me to the shop,” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, “I wish to know 
more about you.” 

There was no evading, even had there 
been a wish to avoid, the quick and close 
examination which followed. The honesty 
of the little fellow could not be doubted : 
the box had evidently been pulled from 
the inside breast-pocket when the owner 
was in the act of taking out a small pack- 
age, and had slipped between coat and 
waistcoat to the ground. Ragged and 
dirty as was the boy, the rich man—the 
chief of an opulent West Indian firm— 
saw in him aspecimen of Nature’s noblest 
work which he at once decided to culti- 
yate. This was the beginning of young 








Nelson’s fortune. He proved to be first a 
faithful drudge, next a trustworthy and 
skilful clerk, for his patron did not neg- 
lect to educate him, and at last a success- 
ful merchant. He married a woman in 
humble life, relationless like himself, who 
died leaving him a heart-saddened man, 
with an only son his future associate in 
business. That son, my friend, on the 
decease of his father suddenly retired 
from the prosperous house he had in- 
herited, and devoted his time to an only 
daughter—the sole pledge of an affection 
which death had robbed him of while it 
was yet in all its freshness. 

John Nelson, as I knew him, was a 
serious though not a gloomy man, but an 
original gaiety of heart, an unbounded 
spirit of hospitality and ample means of 
indulging it—for his fortune was about 
£100,000—made his home the happiest 
of resorts for the few who were admitted 
to its enjoyment. Tis daughter Agnes— 
one woman excepted, to whom my beart 
had long been engaged—was, without 
being beautiful, lovely even to fascination. 
She was rather tall, her form well de- 
veloped at the age of seventeen, and her 
features—the smooth, pure forehead, un- 
indicative of any special development,— 
the delicately marked brow—the large, 
sparkling hazle eyes, full of fun and sense 
—the well-proportioned though slightly 
irregular Saxon nose and moufh—made 
up a whole such as one rarely meets with 
twice in a lifetime. The ear too—an 
ornament in man or woman seldom al- 
luded to and still more seldom found— 
was exquisitely shaped and small; nor in 
hand or foot would Agnes Nelson have 
been shamed beside the most favoured of 
our own countrywomen. Though by 
nature shrewd, she was too trustful and 
confiding by habit. Warm-hearted, she 
relied too implicitly on the fondness of 
others. No expense had been spared in 
her education by a doting father. Like 
him fond of music, she surpassed in exe- 
cution many a professional performer 
whom I have listened to with admiration ; 
and like him also she spoke several of the 
modern languages in perfection, having 
been taught them from her childhood by 
the best emigrant professors. But Agnes 
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had never been out of England, having 
remained quietly at home during the 
late brief journey of Mr. Nelson, which 
he had made in quest of some objects of 
art. It was therefore the desire of both 
father and daughter, to pass a year or 
more on the Continent, for the sake of 
pleasure xis well as of improvement. My 
affairs, too, after a while, recalled me to 
Paris, so that having seen as much of 
England, Scotland and Ireland as I 
wished, when the time came for the pro- 
jected journey, I was all ready to join so 
agreeable a party. 

It was near the end of Summer when 
we reached the shores of France. Every- 
body had left Paris for watering places 
at a distance, or to crowd the charming 
environs of that great city. On search- 
ing these environs, at first sight, it seemed 
as though no suitable apartments could 
be procured for Mr. Nelson’s family ; but 
by a happy chance an hotel in the Rue des 
Ursulines at Saint Germain-en-Laye was 
heard of, which being held too high at 
the commencement of the season, had re- 
mained unoccupied till now, although 
supurb in itself and luxuriously fur- 
nished. In this house my friend and his 
daughter were soon happily installed, and 
fortunately several families, to whom they 
had brought letters, were their near 
neighbours. Wealth and hospitable in- 
tent greatly facilitated their progress in 
a society at that time one of the most 
agreeable in France, nor did an intimate 
knowledge of the language of the country 
serve them in less stead. Without pos- 
sessing the last requisite, many English 
and American families pass years in 
foreign lands in little better than dumb 
show, fancying that they are in the en- 
joyment of society, when all the while 
their only intimate associates are of their 
own nation, nor often good specimens of 
that nation, put rather such as would not 
be numbered among their commonest ac- 
quaintances At home. 

There is always stationed at Saint Ger- 
main, as at other principal points about 
Paris, a large garrison of regular troops. 
Having nothing but parade duty to do, 
the officers, for the most part, lead a very 
idle life. A brilliant saloon, therefore, 
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where music, dancing, and refreshments 
are provided for them two or three times 
a week, is a thing beyond price. Mr. 
Nelson’s hotel was the best frequented by 
the best people of the place during the 
remaining days of Summer and through 
a considerable portion of Autumn; for 
in France it is not the custom to return 
to town-life and all its extravagancies till 
cold weather drives the poor but proud 
devotee of fashion from cheap country 
quarters and economical chateaux, where 
he has been doing penance for the follies 
of the past winter. In Paris, so soon as 
the season commenced, a furnished apart- 
ment in the Rue de Rivoli, amply provi- 
ded with all the elegancies pertaining to 
that quarter of the city, was opened to 
the society which Mr. Nelson and his 
daughter were pleased to receive, and 
which in truth was such as alone should 
ever be admitted to the intimacy of well 
educated fureigners. Men of rank and 
worth, others highly placed in political 
or military life, or enjoying the immedi- 
ate honours of great literary success,— 
some whose names in the most elevated 
regions of art have become world-known, 
and women whose reputation was too 
pure even to be spoken of—such were the 
frequent and welcome visitors where 
merit was appreciated, and where to 
them the host and hostess were objects 
both of love and esteem. 

Among the most constant guests at the 
rich Englishman’s door, though to him 
the least welcome of all, was an officer of 
the Saint Germain garrison—a chef d’ 
escadron, or Major in rank, who had for 
months been paying assiduous court to 
the light-hearted, happy Agnes. Before 
quitting the Rue des Ursulines this gentle- 
man had more than once offered to make 
the plebeian beauty, as he termed her, 
Countess of Viscomté, thinking thereby, 
doubtless, to do her honour, although 
himself an extravagant pauper and deep- 
ly in debt. From the first moment of his 
advances I had anxiously kept watch, 
but never could detect on the side of the 
lady any marks of partiality, notwith- 
standing that the Count was, physically 
regarded, one of the handsomest human 
beings I ever beheld. But when morally 
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inspected, there was seldom absent from 
his beautiful features a self-complacent, 
unbelieving, unfeeling and faithless ex- 
pression, worthy only of a fiend. I 
loathed him from the instant that he fixed 
a dark and greedy look upon the dear 
and artless Agnes, whom I had learned 
to love even as a sister, fearing the evil 
which such a man might effect with per- 
fect inexperience opposed to him. Trem- 
blingly I asked myself, would she be able 
to detect, as I had done, the unholy ele- 
ment, not half concealed, which so ef- 
fectually marred such an admirable speci- 
men of humanity, or, her natural per- 
spicacity overshadowed by love and her 
sensitive apprehensiveness of evil blunted 
by passion, would she discern nothing 
but the attributes of the angel? Much 
to my delight Viscomté was rejected— 
politely but decidedly rejected, both by 
father and daughter, and most heartily 
did I then venture to congratulate them 
on the event. Then, and not before, for 
no one had consulted me, did I disclose all 
that I had taken some pains to learn of 
the discarded suitor. 

An Italian by origin, he was well en- 
titled to a peculiar sort of beauty, which 
was inno way French, and to a patient 
cunning which a Frenchman is too im- 
petuous to practice. His family had in- 
habited the South of France for many 
years, and, never rich, had been com- 
pletely ruined in the great Revolution. 
As will appear hereafter, the time now 
spoken of was anterior to the fall of 
Charles X., and before railways and tele- 
graphs had connected the capitals of Eng- 
land and France by seconds and hours 
instead of interminable days and nights, 
according as storm and accident might 


- order it. 


Owing to family influence, Viscomté 
had been early made a page in the royal 
household, and though he had seen no 
active service, his advancement in the 
army had been rapid, for his age could 
hardly have exceeded thirty, while he 
looked younger by several years. Un- 


principled and improvident, and conse- 
quently always in debt, he nevertheless 
contrived to maintain his position by 
some means or other—chiefly, it was sup- 
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posed, by gambling; and, as was often sug- 
gested, by gambling of rather an illegiti- 
mate description. Whatever suspicions, 
however, were entertained in this respect, 
few cared to express them openly against 
aman who had more than once shown 


himself to be a remorseless duellist. He 
was generally disliked by his comrades— 
no one loved him, and of all his regiment 
he could call his friend only a single 
individual, named Taulin, who was a 
worthy associate for such a character. 
But if Viscomté was unpopular among 
men, with the other sex he was an especial 
favourite. Women either never heard, or 
refused to believe, the evil reports which 
from time to time were circulated about 
him; and indeed one could hardly won- 
der at it when taking into account the 
fascination of his manner, his thorough 
acquaintance with men and things, his 
inexhaustible store of anecdote, and, above 
all, his imperturbable assurance and self- 
command. The very day even after the 
rejection of him by Agnes, such was his 
easy and cheerful mien that one would 
have supposed him to be high in favour 
with both father and daughter. But his 
was a persevering nature which never 
failed while the object of its longing, or 
the means of attaining it, were within 
the bounds of possibility. Quietly and 
without a show of gross presumption he 
kept his eye on what he had resolved to 
win—the fairest of women, or rather, 
through her the fairest of fortunes which 
had ever come within his reach. 

During the whole winter he kept the 
even tenor of his way, making no pro- 
gress with the father, who would have 
gladly excluded him from his house had 
there been a decent pretext for doing so, 
and gaining no favour in the daughter’s 
eyes, I fondly hoped, though at times I 
feared the effects of such unremitting at- 
tentions. Yet so utterly insensible did 
Mr. Nelson appear to any impression 
which might be made by an individual, 
detested by him, on the heart of his 
daughter, that Saint Germain was again 
selected as a Summer residence, prepara- 
tory to their Autumnal journey. To their 
former residence, therefore, in the Rue 
des Ursulines did the family return, and 
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there again did Viscomté become a daily 
visitor, 

Long before quitting the capital I had 
noted with great concern that Agnes 
Nelson had altered much for the worse 
in health and spirits. She had lost flesh, 
the colour had faded from her cheek, 
she was less inclined to society, and once 
on entering her boudoir abruptly I saw 
the newly-shed tear upon the long silky 
eyelash, which had evidently been wet 
with many weepings. 

We had been in the country about six 
weeks when I perceived, what for days 
I refused to believe, that, though the 
poor girl’s cheek grew thinner and 
thinner, her person exhibited no corres- 
ponding emaciation. Could a merefriend, 
I painfully asked myself, be sharper- 
sighted than a father so keenly alive to 
the happiness of a beloved child—and 
that child his only idol! I now recollect- 
ed that Mr. Nelson had deferred his in- 
tended journey to Italy at the earnest 
solicitation of Agnes, who argued that 
while at St. Germain she had enjoyed per- 
fect health, and how could he now, with 
fear awakened, be insensible to the 
frightful change daily taking place be- 
fore his eyes? I, of course, could ven- 
ture to say nothing: all action, too, was 
forbidden on my part, and indeed I be- 
came nervously unhappy. But in Mr. 
Nelson there was no alteration except an 
increasing anxiety for the health of his 
child,—not a particle of suspicion as to 
the cause of her illness; and as for Vis- 


‘ comté,—oh, how I hated the sight of the 


fellow !—his movements, manner, and 
discourse were invariably the same— 
light, unembarrassed and amusing—the 
same as they had been from his first in- 
troduction to the family. 

One evening, before lights were brought, 
while at open windows, several visitors, 
ladies and gentlemen, among whom was 
Viscomté,) were enjoying the sweet twi- 
light, some one asked if we had heard a 
piece of scandal just arrived from Paris 
—that the pseudo Reverend Mr. Ames, 
who by forged testimonials had introduc- 
ed himself to the Bishop, and had fre- 
quently officiated at the Episcopal chapel, 
was now in jail a detected swindler and 
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imposter. An English lady present in- 
quired of Miss Nelson if she remembered 
the individual. No answer being re- 
turned, the question was repeated. Ag- 
nes still remaining speechless, her friend 
approached the sofa where she was ly- 
ing, fearing that she had fallen asleep 
exposed to the night air. 

“The dear girl has fainted,” she ex- 
claimed in the greatest alarm. “Ring 


*for her maid—we will take her to her 


room instantly.” 

—Wht ever had known Mr. Nelson six 
months before, and had looked on him 
the day after this occurrence, might in- 
deed have recognized the individual, but 
only as one succeeds in tracing among 
the battered remnants of a wreck some 
resemblance to the magnificent produc- 
tion of human power, which once he saw 
fearlessly encountering the war of ele- 
ments, or lying proudly at its ease beneath 
a summer’s sky. At an early hour the 
next day I was with him, according to 


" promise. 


“My young friend,” said he, after 
having locked the door of his room and 
examined every closet, “I have not 
known you long, but you are an Ameri- 
can, and in your heart and head I have 
perfect confidence. You see before you 
a man miserable beyond expression. 
Heavens! how could I have been so 
blind! Iam dishonoured in my child— 
my only child! But there is help for 
every one who will help himself and 
never yield. You, however, must aid 
me, as I know you will.” 

** Now and at all times,” I exclaimed, 
pressing his feverish but firm hand in 
both of mine. ‘‘ Now, on the instant and 
at any moment, by night or day, com- 
mand my utmost services. The wretch’s 
name I need not inquire.” 

“No, you have already guessed it, I 
doubt not. He thinks—the fool !—that 
I am in his power—that my fortune at 
his demand is to be piled on the sacrifice 
of my child. He will find himself mista- 
ken if Heaven do not forsake me. The 
poor deluded girl !—now dearer to me, if 
possible, than ever, in the distraction of 
extremest woe—the sole remembrancer 
of my lost wife, is more an object of 
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pity than of condemnation. She believed 
herself to be bound in the holiest bonds 
of matrimony, and, to do the other party 
justice, he thought so too. And so, in- 
deed, it would have been, had that false 
clergyman, the announcement of whose 
villainy made Agnes faint, been a true 
priest. But as things are now, my ene- 
my has me at a disadvantage, and my 
task is almost desperate. Misguided 
girl!” he continued after a pause, “hers 
must have been the very madness of pas- 
sion that could induce her to deceive so 
fond and indulgent a father. Yes, mad 
she must have been for the moment, and 
beside herself with what she fancied love 
for one to whom she knew I would never 
freely give her. 

“But enough! You will serve me: 
come at this same hour to-morrow, and 
I will tell you how. Give out to-day, in 
a careless manner, but so as to make it 
known without exciting suspicion, that 
you will be absent for awhile, and have 
your passport viséd for England. Adieu!” 

Not long after my departure Viscomté 
entered the same room, by appointment, 
and was seated opposite to the man 
whom he had so cruelly wronged, and 
against whom he was bent on perpetrat- 
ing yet another outrage. Ie was dress- 
ed with more than common care, even to 
the light, stainless gloves securely fas- 
tened at the wrist. Calmly he sat as 
conscious Innocence, and all unchanged 
save in the fiendish gleam which now 
seemed to glow with joyous intensity 
within his dark, dangerous eyes. 

‘“* Monsieur de Viscomté, I have sent 
for you on business,” said Mr. Nelson 
bluntly, fixing on those same eyes, so 
vvid of mercy, a look before which they 
were forced for the instant to sink and 
turn aside, 

“The earliness of the hour induced 
me to believe so,” replied Viscomté— 
“will you do me the favour to declare 
the nature of this business?” 

“Immediately, for in all affairs of se- 
rious import ceremony is out of place. 

“Six months ago I refused you the 
hand of my daughter. Reasons for so 
doing, satisfactory at least to myself, I 
gave you at the time. Yet stronger ones 








might have perhaps been urged. But 
let that pass. I now offer you that hand 
—nay, beg you to accept it. What is 
the price I must pay for your so do- 
ing ?” 

‘*This is, indeed, business-like: it 
smacks decidedly of profit and loss, 
Have some regard to my feelings.” 

“Feelings!” exclaimed Mr. Nelson, 
without a change of feature, but in a 
tone of blasting scorn that made the 
caitiff in his presence writhe. “ Feel- 
ings! You dare to speak of feelings! 
Name the sum you expect, and let me 
see if we can come to terms.” 

“Well, sir, if such be the footing on 
which we are to treat, be it so. To me 
belong, by inheritance or otherwise, fam- 
ily, rank, and position.” The high-bred 
rogue spoke as if these things had been 
the cherished idols of his life, held sacred 
by him from all contamination. ‘“‘ And 
in exchange for these what have you to 
offer? Nothing but gold, which the 
vilest huckster may in time accumulate 
to the same amount. I have thought 
over the matter very seriously. My 
correspondent in London—one of my 
countrymen, and a merchant like your- 
self—informs me that your property does 
not fall short of a hundred thousand 
pounds. Now, if I consent to marry 
your daughter under existing circum- 
stances, one half of that sum would not, 
in my opinion, be more than I have a 
right to claim.” 

“ Fifty thousand pounds is more than 
I will pay for such an object,” replied 
Mr. Nelson, as coolly as if he had been 
treating for a lot of land. ‘I merely 
wished to know your views upon the sub- 
ject—I am satisfied—our interview is at 
an end, sir.” 

The Frenchman was deceived, “ Stop 
a moment, sir, if you please,” he cried, 
as Mr. Nelson made as though he was 
about to leave the room. “I have, at 
your request, given you my views: may 
I ask the favour of learning yours ?” 

As Viscomté spoke these words, though 
firm his voice, his cheek was colourless, 
and cold perspiration trickled from his 
brow and dyed his fawn-tinted gloves, 
The heart, such as he possessed, had 
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turned craven, for he knew that, hard 
pressed by creditors as he was, unfriend- 
ed by the good, and with reputation sadly 
shattered, if this venture should fail, his 
commission would soon be forfeited, and 
with it his game in life. 

“My views!” slowly ejaculated Mr. 
Nelson, arresting his steps with great 
apparent indifference. ‘Yes, you shall 
learn what was my intention before we 
met this morning. I had decided to set- 
tle on you and my daughter the sum of 
twenty-five thousand pounds. A million 
and more of your French money would, 
I thought, suffice till my death to meet 
all your legitimate wants ; but since your 
expectations and my intentions differ so 
widely,” he added, once more turning 
his face towards a distant door, “talk- 
ing can avail nothing.” 

“Stay, sir! Settle the twenty-five 
thousand on me alcne, and I accept your 
offer,” exclaimed Viscomté, desperately 
trying to conceal his agitation, 

“‘ As for that—the mere manner of set- 
tlement.” replied Mr. Nelson, with the 
coolness of a hired negotiator, “I care 
nothing. The interests of husband and 
wife ought to be inseparable, and I cer- 
tainly would not furnish matter for dis- 
cord between my daughter and son-in- 
law.” 

No veteran gamester ever played more 
shilfully a losing hand, with one soli- 
tary winning card on which fortune, hon- 
our, and perhaps life itself depended, 
than had Mr. Nelson used the means 
within his reach against fearful odds. 
To him, as the result proved, twenty-five 
or fifty thousand pounds—a settlement 
on husband and wife, or on husband 
alone, were alike indifferent except as a 
blind ; for beasts of prey he knew were 
more easily conquered by skill and cun- 
ning than by main force or unseasonable 
violence. 

“ To-morrow at midday,” he said in a 
tone of authority, “be here with your 
man of law and examine the legal docu- 
ments which I meanwhile will have pre- 
pared in English and French, and so 
soon as the necessary papers for com- 
pleting the contract can be had from 
England—a fortnight hence at the far- 
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thest—the ceremony shall be performed.” 

“So be it,” returned Viscomté in a 
voice sensibly subdued since the com- 
mencement of the colloquy, and, though 
crest-fullen, betook himself to his quar- 
ters with the conviction,—poor dupe as 
he was,—that he had consummately 
outwitted the bull-headed Englishman, 
and made sure of an independent for- 
tune. 

When the door had closed on the 
seemingly cold, calculating and unim- 
pressionable islander, his nerves sudden- 
ly relaxed from the extremest tension, 
and, staggering to the sofa with a deep- 
drawn sigh, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God 
I had not to slay the villain!” as he 
threw from him a pistol that had rested 
near that agonized heart—fit emblem of 
it in its voiceless threatenings—fit em- 
blem also of it in its deadly powers. The 
prostration of such a manly nature, how- 
ever, did not long endure. Mr. Nelson 
was shortly after closeted with his law- 
adviser, the counsellor to the English 
Embassy in Paris, and at the appointed 
hour on the following day all the instru- 
ments—marriage contract and settlements 
included—were regularly executed and 
recorded. Viscomté, as he eyed the docu- 
ments which seemed to make him un- 
disputed master of one million, three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand francs, 
was nearer what he esteemed happiness 
than he had ever been, nearer even than 
his widest expectations, though not his 
hopes, had dared to. reach. He had se- 
cured a portion of the spoils—for what 
remained he could affurd to wait. His 
antagonist, on the other hand, as he 
signed and sealed the papers in that 
clerk-like fashion which regards all writ- 
ings equally important, so that the fees 
be paid, knew full surely, that barring 
untoward accidents, he would remain 
master of the field. So curious and true 
is it that often is the cleverest knave cir- 
cumvented and finally confounded by the 
native cunning and unpractised ingenu- 
ity of an honest man. 

Meanwhile what had become of Ag- 
nes—the wife and no wife? The laws 
of the land she was in are wisely and 
mercifully lenient to a deceived woman, 


who herself has acted in good faith, as 
likewise to the offspring of a spurious 
marriage, declaring them legitimate, pro- 
vided that the false husband alone has 
been guilty of fraud. At the present 
moment there exists in the highest quar- 
ter of the French Empire—in the Impe- 
rial family itself—a signal illustration of 
the fact that the sins of a father ave not 
visited upon the children under circum- 
stances just described. Ex-king Jerome 
Bonaparte, as is well known, was mar- 
ried to an American lady in this country 
—married according to the Protestant 
Church forms, in accordance with the 
municipal requirements of France, in the 
presence of the French Consul, and also 
by a bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church, thereby leaving no single exac- 
tion pertaining to a mixed marriage un- 
satisfied. What is singular and by no 
means generally known is, that this mar- 
riage was never either civilly or reli- 
giously annulled on the side of the Bona- 
parte family—that a divorce was never 
obtained against his first wife by the first 
Napoleon’s youngest brother. The Head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, although 
most earnestly entreated by the French 
ruler, refused to abrogate the work of a 
bishop, most truthfully pleading the in- 
capability of even himself, the chief 
priest, to do so; and, as has lately been 
discovered by the famous advocate Ber- 
ryer, the civil marriage, through neglect 
or indifference, remained inviolate as it 
was. A Princess of Wirtembourg after- 
wards became the spouse of Jerome, 
created by fraternal policy king of West- 
phalia. His Imperial Highness the 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Ma- 
tilda, children of this quasi marriage, 
are by the French law legitimate, for 
their mother, a most estimable woman, 
thought and suspected no evil, nor did 
she wittingly commit evil. But no sin- 
cere and intelligent member of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church regards a divorce 
as possible, and much less a second mar- 
riage during the life of the first wife. 
Yet the law of the land clothes with le- 
gitimacy what in England and America 
is uncharitably stamped with bastardy. 
This consideration would have cheered 
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Mr. Nelson, as it did his suffering child, 
to whom he tenderly communicated it, 
had he not laid his plans so skilfully that 
he stood in little need of such comfort. 

But where was Agnes all this while? 
Stretched on a bed of sickness, the rack- 
ed and tortured mind administering to 
that sickness, in darkened room to shield 
her fevered, blood-shot eyes, with close- 
shut doors to hide her threatened shame 
from mortal view? No! She, with all 
her yielding softness of manner, was her 
father’s own true child in native dispo- 
sition. Never from a parent’s loins did 
come another self more like the original 
than was she when once that parent’s 
spirit was moved within her, and her 
moral vision had been enlightened to see 
like his. From him she learned—and to 
her when unbewildered his word was 
truth and law—how she had thrown her- 
self away, on what a monster she had 
wasted her virgin sweetness, and in what 
way she could secure salvation in such 
fearful straits. Her love, if love it could 
be called—her passion rather, a stupefy- 
ing passion—at once evanished. Hate 
and scorn unutterable, and a thirst for 
vengeance succeeded. Her father’s hopes 
and plans and machinations became her 
own, and again for him she was trans- 
formed into the loving, trusting, depend- 
ent and obedient child of former days. 
Invisible to Viscomté and to all the 
world, she had ample time to gather up 
her native strength of mind and body, 
for an effort at emancipation from a 
threatened thraldom, which now she saw 
would be infinitely more intolerable than 
endless drudgery in the most loathsome 
mine. 

The wedding day arrived. Her eye 
was bright, her step firm, her manner de- 
cided. The civil ceremony having been 
performed at the Mayoralty and the Pro- 
testant service in Mr. Nelson’s apart- 
ments, the small party proceeded to the 
Roman Catholic chapel of the parish, 
where the marriage was finally com- 
pleted. All went off decently and in or- 
der—nay, almost cheerfully, for even 
the bridegroom, in external observances, 
was possessed of much tact, to say noth- 
ing of his present content. At midday 
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breakfast was served to a very limited 
company, which soon dispersed, some to 
their daily duties, others in search of 
pleasure,—and among them went Vis- 
comté, either to the billiard-table or other- 
wise, to while away the time till the din- 
ner should arrive and put him in posses- 
sion of a handsome suit of rooms which 
had been rather ostentatiously prepared 
in the father’s hotel for the newly mar- 
ried couple. For myself, I immediately 
repaired to Paris, to make some slight 
arrangements previously to returning that 
night to London, whence I had come to 
be present at the bridal ceremony—and 
for sundry other causes. By the mail 
coach, in which my place had been early 
secured by way of precaution, I left the 
French capital the same evening for 
Calais, and the next morning at eleven 
o’clock, according to expectation, I en- 
countered on the deck of the steamer 
Mr. Nelson and his daughter. 

From what I then and subsequently 
learned, the sequence of events was pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

On the preceding day, when the din- 
ner hour was near at hand, Viscomté was 
ringing at the bell of the great gate of 
the hotel in the Rue des Ursulines, hav- 
ing directed his servants to be there with 
his personal effects where he counted to 
find his home for a ‘considerable sea- 
son. He passed hastily by the aged 
porter, who was quietly seated in his 
lodge without a word on either side. 
Thence he mounted to the room which 
had been indicated as that which he was 
henceforth to occupy. Not finding his 
man or portmanteau there, he rang the 
bell violently, apprehensive that the sum- 
mons to dinner should be sounded while 
his toilette was unfinished ; for in dress 
and in all pertaining to ceremony Vis- 
comté was an exquisite beyond compare. 
No one answering his noisy appeal, again 
was his hand applied with increased en- 
ergy to the bell-rope, when, like most 
French contrivances of the sort, it fell 
in snake-like coils about his head and 
shoulders,—the bell itself, however, emit- 
ting but one expiring tinkle, which was 
followed by an ominous stillness. No 
voice, nor step, nor sign of life lightened 
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the heavy silence of the vast apartment. 
Astonished—almost affrighted, he next 
rushed to the chamber of his wife. There 
nothing but a scene of disorder presented 
itself—empty band-boxes, cast off rib- 
bons, tattered music sheets, letters and 
notes torn piece-meal. Through the rest 
of the house he ran, half distraught at 
meeting everywhere the same dumb but 
unmistakable marks of a sudden depart- 
ure. No living thing met his anxicus 
search save a venerable grimalkin—the 
favourite perhaps of some long-gone mis- 
tress of the mansion, who, perched upon 
a lofty wardrobe, composedly regarded 
his feverish movements, as if in mockery 
of human life with all its carking cares 
and cruel vicissitudes. Anempty water- 
jug, flung with too true an aim, seriously 
disturbed the poor beast’s equanimity. 
Almost beside himself with suspicion of 
the worst, our unfortunate husband flew 
to the porter’s lodge to seek for informa- 
tion, Within its walls sat that grave 
personage—an important appendage in all 
French dwellings, serenely smoking his 
favourite pipe, which many years of to- 
bacco impregnation had rendered of more 
intrinsic value to connoisseurs of the 
weed than scores of the clayey conduits 
of self-indulgence in all their virgin puri- 
ty and whiteness. 

““Where is Mr. Nelson?” exclaimed 
Viscomté vehemently, “and his daugh- 
ter—the Countess I would say?” 

“Gone out,” coolly replied the old 
soldier,, who, having received an enor- 
mous fee and the promise of another, 
was not faithless to his engagement to 
cause the greatest possible delay in the 
movements of the individual now ques- 
tioning him. | 

“Gone out !—gone where ?” 

*‘ Indeed, I don’t know.” 

‘* And the servants ?” 

**Gone too.” 

** Sacré! speak out man, or I will 
throttle you.” 

“Throttle me, youngster !—me, a sol- 
dier of the Old Guard! Why, old as I 


‘am, I could crush you, and would do so 


were you to lay so much as a finger on 
my coat sleeve. : 


“You wish to know what has become 
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of the Englishman and his family—your 
wife, the Countess, as you call her, among 
the rest,—do you? Well, so far as I can 
tell you, you shall know, and much good 
may it do you,” continued the spiteful 
old fellow, his temper getting the better 
of his prudent resolve to communicate 
nothing. “In less than an half hour 
after breakfast the rent of the hotel for 
the whole season was paid in advance, 
carriages were loaded, post horses were 
on and every body away.” 

“In what direction ?” 

“To Paris! was the word given, and 
thence to England, I presume, to rid 
themselves of Monsieur,” a mocking in- 
clination of the head accompanied these 
last words. 

*‘Impertinent !” exclaimed Viscomté, 
as he hurried to the quarters of Taulin, 
his only friend, for comfort and counsel. 

His friend,—an officer of the same 
rank and regiment with himself, he 
found occupied in preparations for din- 
ner, and consequently in no mood of 
mind inviting disagreeable interruption. 
Almost as bad in other respects, Taulin 
was equal to Viscomté in hardened sel- 
fishness, which made the pair most fit as- 
sociates, and fairly mated them. 

“Those English rogues have abscond- 
ed !” cried the latter, so soon as his voice 
had sufficiently recovered from the effects 
of a rapid pace and excessive excite- 
ment. 

“Indeed,” returned Taulin, adjusting 
his cravat, “that is really funny,” 
and he chuckled as if highly amused. 
“ Rogues! you say that Madame the 
Countess and her respectable papa are 
rogues? quite possible! But if they 
have tricked you, as it appears they 
have, you can no longer call them fools, 
as you have often done. But tell me 
what has happened, and how it was they 
overreached your smartness.” 

“You mock at me, Taulin, as if you 
rejoiced to find me poor again like your- 
self. But you mistake, for within my 
port-folio there is that which is a suffi- 
cient guarantee against poverty. It was 
to seek your advice and aid to catch my 
fugitive wife that I came to see you. 
The whole family have fled to England.” 
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“Well, let us dine now, for Il am fam- 
ishing, and after that we will talk the 
matter over.” 

‘Dine! I mean to follow the wretches 
instantly; what is the start of a few 
hours in along journey ?” 

“You, of course, have plenty of money 
to pay for extra post-horses,” asked Tau- 
lin, looking askance at his dear friend. 

“Not twenty francs in the world, but 
on this paper security which is here,” 
touching his side-pocket, “I can raise 
thousands.” 

** Not so fast, my dear fellow,” replied 
Taulin in rather a contemptuous tone, 
“for if that wily old English fox has 
robbed you of your wife, rely on it that 
he has not done his work by halves. I 
should not be surprised if your fancied 
treasures were to turn to pebbles as in 
the fable.” 

“You torture me Taulin, for the devil- 
ish sake of torturing. But I am sure of 
my affair. <A friend in London informs 
me that Nelson is exceedingly rich.” 

“That may well be, and yet, like most 
rich men, he may prefer to keep his gold 
for himself while he lives.” 

“ What shall Ido? You frighten me.” 

“Tf you had leave of absence, which 
you cannot have, for you were refused a 
month ago, and if you had plenty of 
cash, which you have not, I should ad- 
vise you to follow your wife on the in- 
stant.” 

‘“‘As for leave,” answered Viscomté 
fiercely, “I will go without it,—and for 
money, you, my friend, must furnish 
that, for I know of no one else who will,” 

“I! I furnish money! my treasury 
was reduced to nothing by last night’s 
rouge et noir, and the four solitary naps 
which my purse can boast, I raised this 
morning by pawning the only family 
relic left to me,—a respectable old dia- 
mond ring, which has fed me so often 
that I always redeem it with my next 
month’s pay. But be comforted, for if 
you had a thousand gold pieces, you 
would not be such a fool as to forfeit 
your commission—your only means of 
living except the gambling table, which 
has served us both so shabbily of late.” 

“Ten thousand devils!” exclaimed 
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Viscomté. “ You speak too truly, and 
I am tied hand and foot.” 

“Come, come along,” said Taulin, but- 
toning his coat and taking his compan- 
ion by the arm, “Eat and sleep, and 
then see what can be done. To-day it is 
too late for any thing like business.” 

As may be well supposed, Viscomté 
neither relished his dinner, nor slept to 
his satisfaction that night. Early on 
the morrow, in a fit of desperation, 
he applied, through his colonel, for 
leave of absence, and by the intervention 
of that officer and of others who, with 
him, hoped to profit at the gambling 
table, by the wealth of the Englisman 
when transferred to France, he was at 
length allcwed to quit his post for the 
space of a few days. 

“But of what avail will your leave be, 
now that you have it, unless you can 
meet your travelling expenses?” inquired 
his comforter, Taulin, ‘“‘In England they 
say, everything is decidedly dear.” 

“1 thought of all that in advance,” re- 
plied Viscomté, and so soon as I found, 
on going to Paris, that nothing could be 
raised on my marriage settlements—a 
curse on them and on him who made 
them! I wrote tu my old mother in 
Provence, and by to-day’s mail I shall 
receive, without doubt, her semi-annual 
pension which, as the widow of a gene- 
ral officer, she is allowed.” 

“‘And what, will the poor old lady do 
for her daily btead during the next six 
months ?” asked Taulin. 

“That is her concern—not mine,” 
said Viscomté. ‘She risked her life 
once for my sake without consulting 
me, and her daily bread, as you call 
it, she may intrust, without much fear, 


, to an only son, who cannot do without it, 


and will, if fortune favours him, soon re- 
turn it.” | 

“Brute!” muttered his companion, 
turning away in disgust at such mani- 
fest heartlessness, for Taulin also was 
the only son of a widowed mother, and 
though bad enough in most respects, one 
redeeming feature in his perverted na- 
ture was, that to this parent he was not 
a thankless child. ‘Well, do as you 
please,” he added, on mastering the 
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unwonted feeling which had assailed 
him, “but for your mother’s sake no 
less than for your own, I would it had 
been otherwise. I pity her!” 

“Poh! of what consequence to her is 
the advance of the paltry sum I want for 
a few weeks, when it can be replaced 
with interest ?” 

** But should you fail to replace it ?” 

A tinge of shame stained the cheek 
even of Viscomté as he exclaimed, “I 
cannot fail! this evening I shall be off 
for London, and before a week is over 
you will see me a rich man or, au revoir, 
mon ami!’ and thus parted these two 
loving friends! 

Arrived in London, Viscomté drove 
straightway to the residence of his com- 
patriot, with whom he had been in cor- 
respondence since the commencement of 
his marriage scheme. 

“You know all about the devilish 
steps of that infamous Nelson,” he ex- 
claimed, after exchanging hastily with 
his friend the customary greetings, and 
to what extent he has succeeded hitherto 
in cheating me. What have you to tell 
me of him and of his movements since 
his arrival in this country ?” 

“T really do not understand you,” re- 
plied the other, 

“What! did you not get my long letter 
a’ week ago or more, asking you to watch 
the miscreant, and to take the necessary 
measures for securing my rights ?” 

“T have received no létter from you 
since that which announced the near 
approach of your marriage.” 

“* Sacré mon dieu! then there is every 
thing to fear, and no time must be lost. 
Do you know his banker?” 

“ By sight, only.” 

“We must go to him directly—send 
for a carriage.” 

** Not so fast, my friend. You forget 
that I am profoundly ignorant of all 
which has befallen you—of all you 
thought I knew. But I will order a 
cab. Now let me inquire what has 
happened to upset you so? why are 
you alone, and where is your beautiful 
wife—the Countess?” 

“You shall know all as we go along— 
how soon will the carriage be here ?” 
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“In two minutes,” 

“That aceursed post-office! to think 
that the most important letter I ever 
wrote should have been miscarried !” 

“Blame rather your own scraggy, 
disjointed, undecipherable handwriting. 
Your writing master, or his pupil must 
have had a strong turn for hieroglyphics. 
Why, do you know that not one of your 
literary productions ever reached my 
door till it had perambulated half of 
England, as the post-marks showed ?” 

Come, cease your untimely badinage: 
the carriage is at the door, and now I 
will explain to you my frightful predica- 
ment.” 

Mr. Nelson’s banker was at a consid- 
erable distance, and the crowded state of 
the streets afforded plenty of time for 
Viscomté to impart to his companion the 
history of his woes. 

“‘ Here we are at last,” said Mr. Capi- 
taine, the said companion, as the cab 
drew up before the door of a dingy old 
structure in the heart of the city. I 
hope we shall find the venerable gentle- 
man in good humour; he has the repu- 
tation of being terribly crabbed and 
cross-grained.” 

The two travellers were detained in a 
sort of ante-bureau till Viscomté, in ex- 
treme nervousness, had gnawed his nails 
even to the bleeding quick. At length, 
however, they were formally ushered 
into the sanctum of the chief of the 
establishment—a dry, hard-visaged, old- 
fashioned man of business, in nankeen 
breeches, and silk-stockings, who re- 
ceived them as foreigners were once too 
commonly received by Englishmen at 
the first interview,—like suspected pick- 
pockets. 

Having ceremoniously invited them to 
be seated, himself standing before the 
fire-place, he silently waited for them to 
open their budget, although he doubtless 
guessed the nature of it. Of the two 
Frenchmen, Capitaine alone understood 
English, and of course acted as spokes- 
man and interpreter for the almost fran- 
tic Viscomté, who, notwithstanding the 
apparent uselessness of such a course, 
did no small share of the talking. 

“We have come,” began the former 
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when he had succeeded in quieting his 
turbulent protégé, “ to inquire about Mr. 
Nelson, who keeps his accounts at your 
house, and to take the necessary steps 
for turning into eash a legally executed 
document of his in favour of my friend 
here, Monsieur le Comte de Viscomteé.”’ 


“Mr. Nelson, I have to say, has no 
funds in our house—we are not his 
bankers,” stiffly replied the old gentle- 
man. 

“But you were his bankers not long 
ago, and if you will, you can tell us 
where he is, and where his property 
lies.” 

“JT can give you no intelligence as to 
the actual residence of Mr. Nelson, nor 
as to the location of his funds. It is 
not the custom of our house to meddle 
with the concerns of others.” 

‘‘Tell him,” cried Viscomté when this 
had been translated to him,—*“ tell him 
that he is a coquin—that he lies, and that 
he shall fight me 4 l’outrance.” 


“Bah! If I were to say one half of 
what you utter, he would have you ar- 
rested and in prison before you were an 
hour older. You know nothing of these 
islanders nor of their ways.” 

Had not the keen gaze of the two men 
been diverted for a moment from the coun- 
tenance of the stolid old English wight, 
they would have detected a curious twist 
in the corner of the mouth, which de- 
noted that he perfectly understood, and 
was greatly amused by all this side talk. 


“ Have you any other affair to discuss 
sirs?” asked the banker with a most 
provoking sang froid. ‘ Because if you 
have not, allow me to .say that this is 
our busiest hour.” 


When this remark was explained to 
Viscomté, starting from his chair with 
the gesticulation of a madman, he shout- 
ed, “Say to the old scoundrel that he 
shall disgorge all he knows, or I will 
drag it out of his filthy throat with his 
heart’s blood to cleanse it from his lying 
words. Show him this,” he continued, 
drawing forth Mr. Nelson’s bond of set- 
tlement for £25,000, and ask if it be not 
genuine and worth the money. Make 
him pay its value out of Mr. Nelson’s 
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funds, which I am sure he has in his pos- 
session.” 


“Nonsense! you know nothing about 
business—you are half mad—nothing 
can be done here—we must be going. I 
will set a clever police officer, whom I 
know, on the tracks of your friends and 
it will go hard with the fellow when once 
found if he make not good his sigfna- 
ture.” “It is hardly possible,” Capi- 
taine added, as the two were ceremonious- 
ly bowed out, “that a man would aban- 
don his native country forever merely to 
be rid of an obnoxious son-in-law.” 


“Tam not so sure of that,” replied 
Viscomté, ‘‘ These English are a strange 
people; they seem capable of anything 
and everything when once the fit seizes 
them. But where are we to find your 
police officer?” 


“I will give his address to the cabman, 
and on our way we will stop at Nelson’s 
house, where something may perhaps he 
heard of him. At the worst, we will, be- 
fore night, seize on it and its contents, 
which will go largely towards covering 
the- amount of your bond, I should 
think, judging from the expensive style 
in which your respectable father-in-law 
lived.” 


On arriving at the quarter indicated, the 
door of the once hospitable mansion, so 
continually open to the touch of friend- 
ship, was closely locked and barred, as if 
to exclude forever the light of day, 
Dust-covered placards upon its unwashed 
pannels, and upon the shuttered win- 
dows, disclosed the fact that house and fur- 
niture had been sold at public auction a 
week before. Our two adventurers stood 
aghast. Bell and knocker they vainly 
sounded, and the empty sound fell on 
Viscomté’s irritable nerve like acid on 
the scalded flesh. 

A sharp “ detective ” now became their 
solitary hope, foreigners as they both 
were, and wholly unacquainted with the 
society to which Mr. Nelson belonged. 
Such a man was found in the course of 
the morning, but, after much search, all 
he could ascertain was that the person 
they were in quest of, having disposed 
of, by public sale, the only real prop- 
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erty he owned, had, with his daughter 
departed, whither no one could tell. 

The next day, accompanied by the 
same officer and an interpreter, Vis- 
comté set off for Liverpool, Capitaine’s 
affairs detaining him in town. Had 
there been railroads and electric tele- 
graphs in operation at that time, much 
misehief might have befallen the fugi- 
tives, for adverse winds had detained the 
ship which was to bear them to a foreign 
land, and, although their passage had 
been engaged in the name of their bank- 
ers, they could hardly have escaped the 
prying search of a desperate man like 
Viscomté. But the heavens were at 
length propitious, and at the latest mo- 
ment came to their relief. Uncertain of 
the safety of those he dearly loved, their 
faithful banker, as we have seen, afforded 
scant aid or comfort to the wifeless hus- 
band; but I, when assured of their de- 
parture, saw no reason on meeting Vis- 
comté a few days after his return to Lon- 
don for eluding his questions, although it 
would have better pleased me to avoid 
him altogether. 

It was in the Haymarket that we en- 
countered each other. Vainly did I try 
to pass him in the crowd without recogni- 
tion, and, failing in that, with the slight- 
est possible nod. He would not be de- 
nied. 

“ You can, without doubt,” he abrupt- 


_ ly begun, “ acquaint me, sir, with what I 


wish to know, and am resolved you shall 
tellme. Where is Mr. Nelson, and the 
Countess, my wife? Inform me too 
where he has placed his property.” 

The first movement of my mind, on 
seeing the care-worn, haggard and neg- 
lected face before me, was to let the 
wretched fellow down gently, and leave 
him to find out the worst at his leisure, 
being quite sure that it would come to 
his knowledge soon enough for comfort. 
But when, observing my hesitation while 
reflecting how to inflict the smallest 
quantity of pain even on so bad a man, 
he peremptorily added, ‘“‘Come, come, sir, 
you, who were so intimate in the family, 
must be able to answer my questions 
truly, as indeed you shall before we 
part,” Iam not so clear but that I expe- 
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rienced a very agreeable, however un- 
charitable, sensation at the opportunity 
thus forced on me of inflicting a severe 
punishment while complying with his 
rude demand. 

“O, yes!” I replied, passing by un- 
heeded his impertinence, “I will answer 
your questions as I well can, since Mr. 
Nelson availed himself of my services 
throughout the whole transaction which 
has just terminated so much to his satis- 
faction and so little to your profit. 

“You may or may not remember that, 
directly on Miss Nelson’s falling ill one 
evening, I was absent from my lodgings 
at Saint Germain for a considerable 
time.” 

““I do, nor did I like the look of the 
thing—but go on, if you please,” he 
added, resuming his habitual good tone 
of manner. 

*“* My mission was to London, with full 
powers, in conjunction with his bankers, 
to turn into cash every penny’s worth of 
his large estate.” 

“ And you did so ?” 

“We did: his house and furniture were 
sold for the most they would fetch—all 
his other property, consisting of govern- 
ment securities and Indian bonds, were 
disposed of in the course of a week, and, 
with the results of these sales in bills of 
exchange on a foreign country, Mr. Nel- 
son and daughter are now far away on 
the broad ocean, never to return while 
you are in existence. Such was his de- 
termination.” 

“ And I am a ruined man!” exclaimed 
the poor wretch in a tone of despair which, 
in any other, would have moved my com- 
passion. ‘Ruined too—curses on my stu- 
pidity ! by a dull, jolt-head Englishman— 
I, sharp as I thought myself to be, aye 
and am! to be thus duped and robbed !— 
fool! fool! that I was to trust to such a 
miscreant, whom I deemed too witless to 
be feared, and to let myself be cajoled 
by that fair-faced trickster—that seeming 
love-sick puling girl of his, whom I now 
hate and loathe as I always despised her. 
But I must know to what land they have 
fled.” 

“Not from me can you learn it,” I 
angrily replied, greatly enraged at such 
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foul language applied so foully! “I 
shall henceforth hold no communication 
with one so lost to all sense of decency 
and common honesty as you have proved 
yourself to be.” 

“Do you, a miserable unknown, from 
your country of pedlars, dare thus ad- 
dress me—me, the Count of Viscomté ?” 
he hissed from between his closed teeth, 
while with clenched hands and glaring 
eyes, he looked all over like a beautiful 
royal tiger, ready to pounce upon his 
prey. 

I had neglected that morning to take 
from the breast-pocket of my top coat a 
loaded pistol which I sometimes carried 
when out late at night. It was cocked 
and pointed at Viscomté’s heart even as 
the last words passed his lips. 

“You are larger and stronger than I 
am,” was my calm return, for he was at 
my mercy, and at the same time 1 held 
the little weapon so as not to attract the 
notice of any passer by. “Lift but a 
finger to strike and you are a dead man.” 

For a moment he hesitated, for the 
Frenchman was no coward, then turned 
away with such a look as I had fancied 
none but the nether world could fashion, 
as he groaned forth rather than spoke 
these bitter words, “ Devil! American 
devil as you are, may a curse be with you 
wherever you go!” 

I never saw Viscomte afterwards, but 
on visiting the continent at a later day, I 
made such inquiries about him, and so 
arranged matters, as to be kept constant- 
ly informed of all his future history. 

Partly through desperation probably at 
his mortifying disappointment, which was 
the subject of general notoriety, his 
course of life soon became so utterly law- 
less that he was obliged to quit the army. 
At that signal his numerous creditors 
rose against him as they had never dared 
to do while he was a commissioned officer 
in one of the finest cavalry regiments of 
France, and in the receipt of high pay. 
Seized by some of those whom he had se- 
verely fleeced and sometimes abused, he 
was cast into the debtor’s prison in the 
Rue de Clichy, where, at that time it was 
lawful to detain an insolyent to the day 
of his death, on the simple condition of 
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the unsatisfied creditors paying thirty 
sous a day for his support. At the age 
of thirty-one, Viscomte was incarcerated, 
and an unpitied, forgotten prisoner did 
he remain till the Revolution of 1830,— 
and eleven life-corroding years they must 
have been to a man of his temper,—when, 
on the overturn of all established things, 
he emerged from the only home that re- 
mained to him, (for his mother had died 
broken-hearted at the disgrace of her 
son,) and with hundreds of other friend- 
less and pennyless outcasts once more set 
forth to war against the world. Prema- 
turely old in physical appearance, he had 
become, morally speaking, an aged man. 
Deprived of the means of excitement so 
habitual to him, behind those impassable 
stone walls, his native elasticity had bro- 
ken down, his spirit had failed and even 
much of the external of a gentleman, on 
which he justly prided himself, had dis- 
apveared, Essentially an unvirtuous man, 
and possessed of no internal tower of 
strength to fly to when thrown upon his 
own resourees, little chance did the soli- 
tary wretch, freed by the hands of a mob, 
stand of regaining his own self-esteem or 
of conquering the respect of his: fellow 
creatures, Poor as the pauper who vain- 
ly begged a sou of him as he wended his 
way to the heart of the city, he was forced 
to pawn his coat to raise a few francs to 
supply his most pressing wants. With 
forty sous which remained, he went to a 
low gambling house, where fortune, or 
something surer to the skilful practition- 
er, so well besteaded him that he was able 
to clothe himself decently preparatory to 
entering Frascati’s, the fashionable hell 
of Paris—a den of abomination early 
suppressed on the accession of Louis Phi- 
lippe to the French throne. There again 
he prospered, fd from the table a 
winner of several thousand francs. Fear- 
ful of being recognized by some of his 
former associates, the next day he left the 
capital for the Midi—the South of France, 
where he hoped to live by his wits, and, 
under a new name, to be less liable to ex- 
pose his fallen estate to those who had 
known him in his palmy days. He pitch- 
ed his tent in the city of Toulouse, where 
people’s blood is as proverbially hot as 
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his own once was. After atime the good 
luck, which thus far had bolstered up his 
hopes, began to play him false, although 
aided by a slight of hand which he had 
never totally neglected. And at length, 
on one fatal evening, others, who were 
more skilful players or more adroit cheats, 
stript him of the last remnants Of his in- 
famously gained treasures. At the final 
throw of the dice which left him literally 
the owner of nothing but the clothes he 
stood in, the fiend-look of earlier years 
when I knew him gleamed like an un- 
earthly fire beneath his swollen eyelids. 

“Why do you gaze at me so earnest- 
ly?” inquired of him in rather a super- 
cilious tone an old ex-officer, the most 
successful of his opponents, who had just 
won from him his last. stake—his last 
hundred francs. ‘Do I owe you any- 
thing, sir ?” 

“You owe me all of mine which you 
have touched this evening—all which you 
have ever gained from me—you are a 
swindler, sir!” 

** Mille tonnerres! coquin!’” roared the 
officer. . 

“* Coquin to me—to me the count of —, 
but enough! take that,” and Viscomte 
flung his glove in the officer’s face. All 
was confusion fora few moments, but the 
company soon dispersed, the master of 
the house having called on the police, 
who were always in attendance when 
gambling establishments were tolerated 
in France. 

After so gross an affront, a duel of 
course became inevitable. It was not 
without difficulty that so friendless an in- 
dividual as Viscomte succeeded in finding 
seconds, or witnesses, as they are called 
by the French. Two, however, the re- 
quisite number, were at length induced 
at the solicitation of the other party to 
lend their assistance. The following 


' morning was appointed for the meeting. 


Pistols, according to usage, were to be 
first. employed, and, if they failed, then 
recourse was to be had to small swords. 
Slight was the preparation that Vis- 
comte had to make for the morrow’s en- 
counter; yet something he diddo. He 
wrote a letter addressed to Mr. Nelson 
and enclosed it in another to the banking- 
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house which he had formerly visited in 
London, Through my hands it eventu- 
ally reached its final destination. These 
were.its words: “I am about to engage 
inaduel. Something tells me that my 
hour has come. These then are my last 
words. You, liar and traitor that you 
are, basely robbed me of my fortune— 
you stole from me my wife, and in so 
doing you deprived me of liberty and 
rank,—and now you are my murderer. 
If the curse of a dying man have any 
power to work his will in this world, or 
in the world to come, if there be another, 
may my present and eternal curse rest on 
you and yours forever !—Count Jules de 
Viscomté.” 

Punctual to the time and place of ren- 
dezvous, the two would-be murderers 
came, for both were as personally coura- 
geous as they were reckless of God’s com- 
mand and human law. Viscomte’s face 
was dark with rage and spite at having 
been plundered by one inferior to him- 
self in trickery, as he deemed him, and 
then defied. His antagonist’s was still 
flushed with shame at the outrageous in- 
sult inflicted on him in public and in the 
presence of many who were not his well- 
wishers. The combat, as all could see, 
was to be one to the death. The ground 
was measured ; the duellists placed; few 
words were spoken. On the signal being 
given, so simultaneous were both dischar- 
ges that there seemed but one explosion. 
Each combatant stood firmly erect as be- 
fore, and all unchanged in attitude, save 
the dropped hands which held the pistols, 
now emitting two slender threads of blu- 
ish smoke. Without delay the seconds 
advanced to prepare their principals for 
another shot previously to handing them 
the swords. As they approached, Vis- 
comte, glaring fiercely at vacancy, and 
rolling his eyes wildly as if in search of 
some object whereon to wreak his baffled 
vengeance, suddenly and without relax- 
ing a single muscle, fell flat upon his 
face! The ball had pierced his heart! 
He had refused to breathe! An iron will 
had kept him on his legs upright till even 
such a will was no longer his. Thus per- 
ished the worst of men! Unfit to live in 
this bad world, what could he do in Hea- 
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ven, if admitted there? Is there then a 
Ilell? Count the bipeds of the earth, and 
you will have the exact number of Heavy- 
ens and ells appointed to this woe-be- 
girt habitation of fallen man. 

Since our leave-taking in Liverpool, 
Mr. Nelson, his daughter and I have of- 
ten met. Once morea peaceful roof shel- 
tered the unhappy wanderers, and their 
lives were not unblessed. Under another 
name, and with ample means, such as 
they possessed, there was no difficulty in 
accomplishing the object of their desires, 
—a secluded home, where the voice of 
slander could never reach, the finger of 
scorn never point, and the machinations 
of the wicked never harm. Again hap- 


piness dawned on those who so richly: de- 
served it, for to make others happy they 
ever labored and not without success: 
New friendships were formed in the 
bright, free spot of earth selected as their 
future residence, new interests were cre- 
ated, and, to crown all, one day a little 
stranger came to cheer their fireside—in 
personal beauty the father’s image, but 
happily in moral qualities, as time has 
since developed, worthy of his maternal 
lineage. Where that same bright, free 
spot of earth which they inhabit can be 
found, none of all their former friends 
can tell excepting one, and he is the wri- 
ter of this plain narrative of facts. 





SONG. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Here, long ago, 


While the fair River in its spring-time flow 
Murmured with happy voice 


“ Rejoice! Rejoice,” 


While youth’s full pulses thrilled within our breasts 
Far from life’s hopeless calms, or fierce unrests, 


We told our love, 


The April sunset heaven was bright above, 


The Earth below 


Most beautiful, but this was long ago, 


Long, very long ago. 


- Here, once again 


Whilst the dark River like a soul in pain 
Heaves, as it were from depths of human care 


A sigh of lorn despair, 


Youth’s glorious pulses stilled within our breasts, 

The haunt of hopeless calms, or fierce unrests, 
We speak—but not of love, 

The angry winter’s Heaven is wild above, 


The earth below 


Drear as the Hopes that withered long ago, 


Long, very long ago. 
Vou. XXVITI—3 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


(POST REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS.) 


COL. ARTHUR CAMPBELL TO R. H. LEE. 


Washington Cty, Oct, 18th, 1784. 

Sir—It is with singular: pleasure I re- 
flect that you are of the Delegation to 
Congress the coming year: that you can 
forego your ease and quiet to serve us, 
and I wish I could add, to serve a grate- 
ful people. But I trust your mind is 
above giving way to disgust and resent- 
ment, that you can do good for evil, when 
the interests of America call for your 
assistance. I have been told by one who 
professed friendship for you, that your 
politicks were tov theoretical, too much 
refined for the multitude, for rude un- 
civilized Americans, Irather judge that 
your stubborn virtue stands too much in 
the way of those, who with gales of 
popularity or political chicanery, wish to 
indulge lust for dominion, for rule, 
aristocratical rule, and certain despotism. 
It is my hope that America, and even 
Virginia, will never want friends who will 
successfully combat and overthrow such 
malignant principles, and degrading essays 
to the interests and happiness of freemen. 

I have for some time past viewed with 
concern, the struggle which seems to have 
commenced between Congress and the 
States claiming Western Territory. I 
will not pretend to determine which side 
has erred most, or who obstinately perse- 
veres in error. This is certain, that every 
friend to his country ought to wish to see 
the matter finally concluded on equitable 
principles. Delay creates jealousies that 
may have a lasting effect on our union. 
It is true the decision of Congress of 
April last has forwarded the business 
much: but that principally relates to the 
Country over the Ohio: the greater part 
of which may remain a long time in pos- 
session of the Indians, On this side 
that River, if new States were laid off, 
the numerous inhabitants would become 
immediately useful, by bearing a part of 
the burdens of the Confederacy and les- 
sening the national debt. 

In limiting the new States over the 


Ohio, it would have accorded with my 
judgment if natural boundaries had been 
attended to. My personal knowledge of 
the Country, by being two years and 
some months captive with the Indians 
when a lad, gives me an opportunity to 
be satisfied on that head. But as it will 
be a distant day before the Act of Con- 
gress can take effect, time will give an 
opportunity to know the necessary alter- 
ations. To hint how the Country on this 
side of the Ohio should be laid off, I 
hope will not be unacceptable. 

Virginia ought to cede all westward of 
the great Kanawha. The Carolinas and 
Georgia, all westward of the Alleghany. 
or Apalachian mountains. 

1. The State that includes the Ken- 
tucky Inhabitants would most properly 
be bounded by the Ohio on the North, 
the river Kanawha as high as the mouth 
of the Ronceverte or Green Brier River, 
thence westwardly along the top of the 
Laurel Mountain to latitude 37°, thence 
along that latitude to the meridian of the 
rapids of Ohio. 

2. The State adjoining on the South, 
be bounded by the Kanawha from the 
mouth of the Green Brier to the con- 
fluence of Little River near Ingless’ 
Ferry, and a south line from thence to 
the top of the Alleghany or Apalachian 
mountains, thence southwestwardly along 
the top of said mountain and the ridges 
that divide the Eastern from the Western 
waters to latitude 34°, thence west toa 
point the nearest to the Cherokee River, 
North to said River, up the same to the 
meridian of the rapids of Ohio. North 
along the same to the Kentucky State. 

3. To include what remains northward 
of the Lat. 34° eastwardly of the Ohio, 
and westwardly of the meridian of the 
Ohio rapids. 

4, To contain the remainder of Western 
Territory belonging to the United States 
on the Mississippi. The two last are 
large, but their vicinity to the Spaniards, 
the unhealthiness of the Climate, the 
vast quantities of naked and sunken 
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grounds will point out some of the reasons 
for such extent. The people of North 
Carolina inhabiting the late ceded lands, 
have chosen a Commissioner to go to 
Congress with a memorial. His name is 
Cocke. Altho’ he is a confused, shallow 
body, yet you may learn something from 
him that may be of use. I hope the matter 
‘will not be finally decided on until next 
spring, when others better informed 
may wait on Congress. Can you inform 
my friend, your Brother, that Indian Af- 
fairs wear a bad aspect in the Southern 
Department? The Spaniards have gone 
great lengths in tampering with them: 
perhaps mostly for their trade. And 
what is bad on our part, individuals that 
I would be sorry to name, have; been 
making late essays to purchase, or rather 
leave to possess, great tracts of Country 
that the Indians insist on reserving for 
their hunting grounds, 

When will the Commissioners for the 
United States hold Treaties in the Middle 
and Southern Departments? North 
Carolina promised a treaty and purchase 
of the Land they lately sold at their land 
Office. But lately orders were given to 
withhold the goods and the treaty forbid. 
The Indians took great umbrage at this. 
Congress ought not to appoint superin- 
tendants of Indian Affairs until after the 
Commissioners return from treating, they 
will then be a better judge who to en- 
trust. 

It gives me infinite pleasure to see the 
affairs of America prosper; to see her 
rise, step by step, to consequence, power 
and glory. If Ican in the smallest de- 
gree contribute to any of these ends, it 
will be to me a great reward. 

I am, hon’ble Sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
ArTHur CAMPBELL. 


Richmond, Dec. 14th, 1784. 
—I think it would be wise in Congress 
to recommend to the States the calling a 
Convention for the sole purpose of amend- 
ing the Confederation. At present the 
Supreme Council of the Union is so 
feeble that they have little or no weight 
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in Government. Their recommendations 
are slighted, and their wisest plans are 
subject to be rejected by any one petty 
insignificant State refusing to adept them. 
Besides, I see no danger in making the 
experiment, as we are not obliged to part 
with the Old Confederation till the new 
is adopted. Bad as the present one is, I 
would not wish to lose it, but would wil- 
lingly exchange it for a better. 

The appointment of Councillors was 
over before I received your letter, other- 
wise, independent of the high idea I 
entertained of General Gates’ abilities, 
your recommendation would have pro- 
cured for him any services within my 
reach. . 

The Assize bill has happily passed 
thro’ our House. * I hope the Senate will 
have wisdom enough to concur with us 
in the enacting so wholesome a law. The 
influence which it will have upon the 
morals of the people and upon the credit 
of the Country, will soon be universally 
felt and acknowledged. 


MANN PAGE TO R. H. LEE, 


Mannsfield, July 23rd, 1789. 

I have read the Bill for establishing the 
Federal Judiciary with attention, and am 
happy to find, that in the formation of it, 
the Senate have taken great pains to re- 
move from the minds of the people those 
apprehensions which they entertained, of 
the dangers which might arise under that 
part of the Constitution. As yet I have 
heard no objections of any weight made 
to the Bill, nor do I perceive any fault to 
be found with it. If it be not perfect, so 
soon as it begins to operate its imper- 
fections will be distinctly observed, and 
may be properly remedied. 

I am well pleased that the Import 
Law has at last passed, but particularly 
so since it has been modified by the 
Senate; tho’ still I think many of the 
Duties are too high. The discrimination 
in the tonnage, between vessels belong- 
ing to Powers in treaty with us and those 
not, always appeared to me to be unwise, 
Our object should be to conciliate to us 
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all the Nations of the Earth, and not to 
imitate them by petulent and indeed im- 
potent attacks. I am sorry that the 
Opinion of those who wished to adopt 
the plan of Import, of -’83, had not been 
followed; much money would have been 
gained to the Treasury, and the Legis- 
lature would have had leisure to digest a 
proper law of Import. 

Is the Treasury of the United States 
to be plaved in the hands of one person? 
or is it to be put into Commission, If 
three men are more easy to be corrupted 
than one, then I would wish upon the 
principle of Economy that one should be 
entrusted. But if it is not likely that 
three men can hardly ever he so exactly 
of the same sentiments and Principles as 
uniformly to agree im plans of Fraud or 
Corruption, and as they will constantly act 
as spies on the conduct of each other, 
there seems to be more security for the 
public money to have it placed in the 
hands of Commissioners. If the treasury 
is put into the hands of one man I fear 
there will be no enquiry after the thou- 
sands which are unaccounted for, and 
that the Defaulters will quietly enjoy 
their spoil. 


EDMUND PENDLETON TO R. H. LEE. 


Edmundsburg, Feb. 21st, 1785. 

It was not till a few days ago, that 
your esteemed favour of Dec. 19th, came 
to hand, or I should sooner, by a prompt 
acknowledgement, have testified my plea- 
sure in the renewal of our correspondence. 
It will indeed be carried on much to your 
disadvantage situated as you are in the 
centre of Intelligence, and I a domestic 
man who seldom leave home, but in my 
official visits to Richmond twice a year. 
However, as you know the terms, and 
kindly make the proposition, you know 
where to charge the loss, 

That the Court of Spain should make 
an unreasonable demand on America, 
does not much surprise me, as I believe 
she was always a secret Enemy to our 
Independence. That her claiming an 
exclusive right to the navigation of the 


. Mississippi, is of that nature I think can- 
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not be doubted, when we reflect on the 
subject as it is influenced by the rights of 
Nature, the law of nations and subsist- 
ing Treaties. Were it not for the force 
of the latter, I believe there are few men 
of judgment would doubt that the Emperor 
of Germany would be right in insisting 
upon the free navigation of the Scheldt 
for the Citizens of Antwerp; indeed many 
think he ought not ‘to be bound by those 
treaties, which being so contrary to the 
natural rights of his subjects must have 
been extorted from his Ancestors by unto- 
ward circumstances. If Spain persists 
in this demand, she may perhaps, as 
Great Britain did by the late war, pre- 
cipitate the evil she fears and wishes to 
prevent. 

I doubt not but that the Court of Lon- 
don may keep a lusting eye on the Do- 
minion of America, and keep things in 
suspense till they discover whether the 
Continental war affords them any pros- 
pect of recovering it. I am sorry your 
hope of having these disputes adjusted 
before the commencement of that war 
are frustrated, by a declaration of its 
having taken place, if we are rightly 
informed. In their pretence for with- 
holding the Western Posts, on account of 
our not repealing the Laws which im. 
peded the Recovery of British debts, they 
forgot that they were the first aggressors, 
in not restoring the slaves they possessed 
according to the treaty. Whether they 
are stimulated to this conduct by the 
exiled Tories and Refugees, and that 
their power of doing it is greater than it 
would have been, if they had returned 
amongst us, is a point difficult to decide. 
Those who have returned do not in gene- 
ral manifest a disposition favourable to 
our Government, and whether they do 
not secretly give that mis-information 
which is charged to the Inhabitants of 
Port Roseway, cannot be easily ascer- 
tained. Be this as it may, I hope our 
conduct will be just and manly, and if 
we are forced into another war, bear it as 
men ought to do all unavoidable misfor- 
tunes. However, as such an event would 
indeed be traly unhappy for us, we ought 
by negotiation, to use every possible 
means to avert it. 
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Iam told our Assembly has passed a 
new militia law, of a more strict nature 
than the former. I have not seen it but 
am of opinion that if the meetings for 
exercise are made more frequent, it will 
produce mischief rather than good, as I 
never discovered other fruits from those 
meetings, than calling the industrious 
from their labour to their great disgust 
and the injury of the community, and 
affording the idle an-opportunity of dissi- 
pation. I rather think that in time of 
Peace, to keep them enrolled, and oblige 
them to meet once a year to shew their 
arms and ammunition—to provide maga- 
zines of those, and in case of a war to 
throw the militia into an arrangement 
like our minute Plan for defence, until a 
regular army can be raised, is the most 
cligible system, leaving the people at 
liberty to pursue their labour in peace, 
and acquire wealth, of great service in 
war. One part of this new law is making 
much noise. It seems all the militia 
officers are disbanded, and the appoint- 
ment fixed in the Gov. and Council, 
who have appointed a subordinate coun- 
cil consisting of 6 or 7 in each county, 
to recommend the field Officers, to whom 
the appointment of the Captains and 
Subalterns is to be confided. 

The Caroline Council, I hear, after 
protesting against their appointment, 
gave it as their opinion that they knew 
no cause to change the appointment at 
present made of those Officers. I fear I 
shall tire you at first, and therefore will 
spare you at present with only assuring 
you that I am, with much esteem, 

E. PEnDLeton. 


March 14th, 1785. Another post day 
is arrived and no letter from you, nor 
other intelligence except an agreeable ac- 
count, not so well attested as I could 
wish, that tobacco is up at nine dollars 
per hundred at N. York. We really 


wanted such a stimulus to our traders, 
who taking advantage of the demand for 
cash, which the collection of taxes made 
on the planters, showed a disposition to 
reduce the price very low indeed. How- 
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ever, they are mistaken; their conduct 
will stop the collection and not effect 
their purpose; the planters will retain 
their crops for a better price at all risques, 
&e. Surely the purchasers at New York 
would find their interest in coming here 
with their cash rather than in laying it 
out there at the above price. 

I had hoped that our annual elections 
would have put a stop to every species of 
bribery, and restored perfect freedom in 
the choice of our Representatives in Geve- 
ral Assembly, but am sorry to find my- 
self disappointed. In a neighbouring 
County (as I am told) three candidates 
have employed as many months in can- 
vassing, not only from house to house, 
but at frequent and expensive treats; a 
species of bribery the more dangerous, 
since it is masked, and appears not in its 
plain shape as a piece of offered gold 
would. . In our County, a new declaring 
Candidate, at the last Court, made a 
sacrifice of much wine, bottles and 
glasses, to the fortunate Deities. I can- 
not, however, agree with some gentle- 
men, that for this or any other reason, 
we ought to change the term of Electing 
to Septennial, or even triennial, but am 
of opinion we should wait patiently for 
the good effects of the annual choice, 
which tho’ slow, will be certain and per- 
manent. 


June 13th, 1785, The prospect of a 
trade opening with the East Indies, as it 
will lessen our dependence upon Europe 
for Commerce, affords agreeable reflec- 
tions, since I do not like the present 
scrambling state of our trade with Europe, 
especially Great Britain, in which I fear 
there are other rubs concerting besides 
the Algerine Pirates. 

Some very low sales of tobacco from 
Britain has much reduced the price here; 
James River to about 4d. and Rappahan- 
nock to a Guinea, but as the principal 
planters seem resolute not to take it, and 
there are a good many ships in the 
country, I think it must rise, especially 
as the want of plants in some places, and 
the destruction by ground-worms and 
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grasshoppers in others, seem to predict a 
short crop of the coming one. 

You’ll have heard of a Convention of 
the Clergy and Laity of our Episcopal 
Church last month; I was not able to at- 
tend it, but was pleased to learn that the 
members were truly respectable, and 
their proceedings wise and temperate. 
Their journal is not yet printed, but I 
am told it contains Rules for the Govern- 
ment of the Clergy, and the appointment 
of deputies to represent us, in a Federal 
Convention to be held in Philadelphia in 
September next, to whom it is referred 
to revise and reform the Church Liturgy. 
Mr, Page of Rosewell, and your brother 
of Green Spring, are the Lay Deputies ; 
Mr. Griffiths and Mr. McCrosky the 
Clerical. ‘ 

What has become of Bishop Seabury? 
and how is he received in Connecticut? 
One would not have expected that the 
first American Bishop had come to New 
England. 


August 8th, 1785. Iam just returned 
from a ramble of some weeks in pursuit 
of health, I think not without some suc- 
cess, and found in the Country, in some 
parts, seasonable and promising crops, in 
others very dry and apprehensive of a 
famine from that cause and the devasta- 
tion of the Chintz bug, which since 
harvest have infested the Indian Corn. I 
think upon the whole our prospect of 
crops is very low, and yet the price of 
' our Staple is reduced by commercial com- 
binations and improvident Planters, 

Our different accounts from the West- 
ward seem to point out the Indians as 
generally hostile and little disposed to 
keep the peace so lately concluded with 
Congress. I think the back Inhabitants 
are rather inclined to war than peace 
with them. 

We have just received an account from 
a gentleman travelling from Baltimore, 
that the Bostonians having required all 
British vessels to leave their Ports, and 
three of them persisting in staying, the 
People of the town had fired upon and 
sunk them. I hope it is not true, as the 
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Act they have lately passed to oppose the 
British Regulations of their West India 
trade, seems wise and temperate. The 
sanction of that Law was no doubt a 
forfeiture of Vessel and Cargo, recover- 
able in a Court of Admiralty, and if the 
law was in force, which I suppose was 
hardly the case, as they would allow time 
to give notice of it: that mode of pro- 
ceeding would have been more consistent 
with Regular Government, and the law 
and practice of nations, than an hostile 
destruction of Property belonging to per- 
sons unheard, which must tend to weaken 
the confidence of Foreigners in finding 
protection in our harbors, and discourage 
their trade, I confess it was my wish as 
soon as the British Court had made those 
regulations, that a general law should 
have passed in all the States to prohibit 
all trade with the British Islands, but in 
American Bottoms; and in like manner 
to have assimilated all our Commercial 
regulations to the degree of freedom or 
restraint adopted by all foreign Courts 
in respect to us; which would have 
evinced, that however desirous we were 
of a free and open trade with all the world, 
upon terms of Equality, we meant not to 
be the dupes of an unequal, disadvan- 
tageous intercourse with any. 

If the story about the destruction of 
the British ships be true, yet I hope some 
method of adjusting the affair may be 
negotiated between Congress and that 
Court, without a rupture, which I am 
sure would at this time illy suit either 
the circumstances or inclination of Vir- 
ginia, at least. 

I find the Spanish Minister has at 
length had his introduction, and hope he 
may be better disposed and instructed in 
regard to the Mississippi Navigation, 
than his masters appeared to be some- 
time past. Strange infatuation, to ob- 
struct that Navigation, when a spirit for 
Commerce would point out New Orleans 
as a situation for opulent merchants, per- 
haps preferable to any in the world, 
especially if Mr. Runisey’s newly con- 
structed boats to pass against currents 
should succeed. 


E. PENDLETON. 
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JAMES MADISON TO R. H. LEE. 


Orange, July 7th, 1785. 


Your favour of 30th May came to hand 
yesterday only, having been sometime in 
Fredericksburg, and finally reached Or- 
ange via Albemarle. I agree with you 
perfectly in thinking it the interest of 
this country to embrace the first decent 
opportunity of parting with Kentucky, 
and to refuse firmly to part with any 
more of our Western settlements. It 
seems necessary, however, that this first 
instance of a voluntary dismemberment 
of a State should be conducted in such a 
manner as to form a salutary precedent. 
As it will indirectly affect the whole con- 
federacy, Congress ought clearly to be 
made a party to it, either immediately or 
by a proviso that the partition act shall 
not be in force until the actual admis- 
sion of the State intothe new Union. No 
interval whatever should be suffered be- 
tween the release of our hold on the 
country, and its taking on itself the ob- 
ligations of a member of the Federal 
Body. Should it be made a separate 
State without this precaution, it might 
be tempted to remain so as well with 
respect to the U. S. as to Va., by two 
considerations: 1. The evasion of its 
share of the common debt; and 2d, the 
allurement which an exemption from 
taxes would prove to citizens of States 
groaning under them. It is very possible 
that such a course might in the end be 
found disadvantageous. But the charms 
of ambition and present interest too of- 
ten prevail against the remonstrances of 
sound policy. May we not also with 
justice insist, that a reasonable portion 
of the particular debt of Va. be assumed 
by the district which is to set up for it- 
self? 

The arrival of Mr. Guardoqui will 
turn out, I hope, an auspicious step to- 
wards conciliating explanations and over- 
tures on the subject of the Mississippi. 
Besides the general motives for accelera- 
ting an adjustment of this affair, the pro- 
digious effect it would have on the sale 
of the back lands renders it of peculiar 
importance. The same consideration 
presses for such arrangements with Great 
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Britain as will give us speedy possession 
of the Western Posts. As to the com- 
mercial arrangements which we wish 
from her, I see no room for sanguine ex- 
pectations. What could she get from 
us by yielding to our demands, which 
she does not nowenjoy? I cannot speak 
with certainty as to other States, but it is 
apparent that the trade of this was 
never more completely monopolized 
when it was under the direction of her 
own laws than it is at this moment. 
Our present situation, therefore, verifies 
the Doctrine held out in Deane’s inter- 
cepted letters. We have lost by the 
Revolution our trade with the West In- 
dies, the only one which yielded us a 
favourable balance, without having gain- 
ed any new channels to compensate it. 
What makes the British monopoly, too, 
the more mortifying, is the abuse they 
make of it. Not only the private Plan- 
ters, who have resumed the practice of 
shipping their own tobacco, but many of 
our merchants, particularly the natives 
of the country who have no connexions 
in Great Britain, have received accounts 
of sales which carry the most visible and 
shameful frauds in every article. In 
every point of view indeed the trade of 
this country is in a deplorable condition. 
A comparison of current prices here 
with those in the Northern States, either 
at this time or at any time since the 
peace, will shew that the loss direct on 
our produce and indirect on our imports, 
is not less than 50 per cent. Till very 
lately the price of our staple has been 
down 32 and 33 on James River, and 
28 on Rappahannock. During the same 
period the former was selling in Phila- 
delphia, and probably in the other Nor- 
thern Ports, at 44 of our currency, 
and the latter’in proportion ; though it is 
clear that/tobacco in the Northern Ports 
is intrinsically worth less than in ours, 
being burdened with the expense of 
freight from the latter to the former, and 
remaining at the same distance from its 
ultimate market. The price of Merchan- 
dize here is at least as much above as to- 
bacco is below the Northern Standard. 
We have had from the beginning of June 
to the present time, very hot and very 
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wet weather. The effect of it on upland 
corn has been favourable, but much the 
reverse on that in the flats, It has given 
full opportunity to the Planters to pitch 
their crops of Tobacco; but though 
many of them have repeated this opera- 
tion several times, the noxious insects 
still threaten to abridge the prospect. 
Should these depredations subside, the 
extraordinary efforts of the country for 
& crop must produce a great one. Our 
wheat in this part of the country is very 
indifferent. How it may be in others I 
cannot say, but believe the complaints 
are pretty general. 


With the highest esteem and regard, 
I remain, dear sir, 


Your ob’nt and very h’ble ser’t, 
J. Manison, JR. 


REPLY OF R. H. LEE. 


New York, Aug. 11th, 1785. 


Your favour of July 7th was as long 
coming to hand as I find my letter of 
20th May was in getting to you. This, 
joined to the uncertainty of letters ever 
arriving safe, is a very discouraging cir- 
cumstance to full and free correspon- 
deace. 


I have the honour of according most 
perfectly and entirely with your ideas 
for regulating our severance from Ken- 
tucky. It is unquestionably just that 
this district should assume her fair and 
fall proportion of the debt created by the 
War, because the benefit being common 
so should the expense of procuring it, 
and that this country’s share be a funda- 
mental article in the act of parting, as 
well as that they shall be a component 
part of the Federal Union. The contract 
should be triparlite; the parties,’ our 
State, Congress and Kentucky. 


Mr. Jay is commissioned to treat with 
Mr. Guardoqui, but as yet nothing has 
been dene. The exclusive navigation of 
the Mississippi will be earnestly contest- 
ed for by Spain, who to quiet us on that 
hand will probably grant large commer- 
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cial benefits. But if we remain firm, I 
incline to think that the navigation will 
be consented to. 

As yet we only know officially that 
Mr. Adams has arrived in London, re- 
ceived his audience and delivered his 
credentials. The next packet will prob- 
ably inform us of his feeling the British 
Pulse, and how it beats at the subjects 
that he is to try them upon. I think 
with you that there is not great room to 
hope for commercial advantages from a 
nation whose appetite for Commerce has 
ever been ravenous, and its wishes al- 
ways for monopoly. And the more es- 
pecially as we have no compensation to 
make. I believe that we may dispose 
them to be reasonable, by a very careful 
and considerate restraining of their trade 
in all cases where we shall not injure our- 
selves more than them by the restraint. 
But it seems to me clearly beyond doubt, 
that the giving Congress a power to leg- 
islate over the trade of the Union, would 
be dangerous in the extreme to the five 
Southern or staple States, whose want of 
ships and seamen would expose their 
freightage and produce to a most perni- 
cious and destructive monopoly. With 
such a power eight States in the Union 
would be stimulated by extensive inter- 
est to shut close the door of monopoly ; 
that by the exclusion of all rivals, whether 
for purchasing our produce or freighting 
it, both these might be at the mercy of 
our East and North. The spirit of com- 
merce throughout the world is a spirit of 
avarice, and would not fail to act as 
above stated. What little difficulty there 
would be in drawing over one of the five 
to join the eight interested States, must 
be very discernible to those who have 
marked the progress of intrigues in Con- 
gress. 

In truth it demands most careful cir- 
cumspection that the remedy be not worse 
than the disease, bad as the last may be. 
I could say much on this subject, but 
it is not necessary, for I am sure that 
your good sense reflecting calmly on the 
subject, will sufficiently discern the dan- 
ger of such an experiment. Nor do I 
believe it necessary, being perfectly sat- 
isfied that a well digested system of 
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restraint, being properly laid before the 
States by Congress, would be universally 
adopted by the different Assemblies. I 
think so, because it will be most evident- 
ly the interest of all to do,so. It is true 
that the price of our staple has been for 
sometime greater at Philadelphia and here 
than in Virginia. But it is as true that 
the European price did not warrant the 
price at the two places, as the great 
losses and bankruptcies of the «adven- 
turers plainly prove. Indeed this ex- 
cess of price at Philadelphia and N, York 
was occasioned by sinking speculators, 
who to swim awhile longer, would go 
any length to keep up appearances, by 
making some remittance to their credi- 
tors abroad. But this business is now 
chiefly over, and here at present their is 
neither money nor inclination to pur- 
chase tobacco. The crowd of Bankrupts 
at Philadelphia has, I believe, nearly md 
duced the same effect. 


HON. H. LEE TO THE SAME, 


August 10th, 1788. New York. 

—Congress are yet engaged concern- 
ing the temporary residence of the Fed- 
eral Government. New York will prob- 
ably succeed notwithstanding the ardent 
love which so many bear to Philadelphia, 
and therefore Potomack will have a good 
chance for the permanent residence. At 
all events I think that the 10 miles 
square may be to the South of the Sus- 
quehanna, which will assist in its con- 
sequences very much the trade of the 
Chesapeake. 


Stratford, 17th May, 1789. 


We have experienced a cold and lately 
very rainy spring.. In consequence of 
which the cattle have perished in great 
numbers; the ensuing crops are late in 
their beginnings, and the tobacco plants 
very scarce indeed. 

Corn continues low in price as does 
tobacco ; wheat has risen, but of this 
article there is very little on hand. The 
growing crop seems very promising, and 
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we have abundance of fruit on the Rivers, 
in the forest little or none. 

Our election is, as you must know, 
over; my uncle and myself elected; 
nearly 250 freeholders polled and Mr. 
Campbell was left by a majority in favour 
of my uncle of 39. * Ry se® * 

We are all made very happy by the 
intelligence we receive from every quar- 
ter of the harmony and good understand- 
ing which prevail in Congress. From 
such a temper we hope to derive every 
good which a nation can receive from its 
government, nor is there a doubt enter- 
tained but that the amendments, secur- 
ing the people from oppression, and re- 
storing to the whole society entire confi- 
dence in the government, general in their 
nature and harmless in their operation, 
as they may affect the energy of the Con- 
stitution, will be adopted with unanim- 
ity. -Moderate duties on our commerce 
will meet the opinion of our people and 
be stamped with their approbation. In- 
deed with us it is expected that the 
Union will be content with duties much 
lower than have been established by the 
State Legislature. For this opinion too, 
there are many reasons,—one amongst 
others, that the Commerce of the thirteen 
States being under the administration of 
our hody, the relative injury resulting 
from the discordance of the States in 
their regulation of Commerce, as well as 
the savings in the collection which must 
follow from the change in the System, 
will add considerably to the revenue 
arising from Commerce. 

Whatever may be done in this and all 
other matters, I heartily pray may pro- 
mote our common good, and restore full 
harmony and concord among all orders 
of citizens throughout the Union. 


| nals 
GOV. LEE TO R. H. LEE, 


Richmond, April 17th, 1792. 


I have the pleasure of your, letter of 
25th, and very much thank you for the 
detail of Politicks it contains. It is ex- 
ceedingly to be lamented that the doings 
of Congress, manifest.such love of trick. 
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I consider the Representative bill illus- 
trative of this contemptible principle in 
a great degree. It seems too, that acci- 
dent favoured the vicious effort, as three 
of the enemies to the bill in the lower 
house were absent. You suppose that 
Congress will rise by the middle of this 
month provided another assumption is 
not attempted. The Secretary of the 
treasury has recommended farther as- 
sumption, and whatever he patronizes in- 
fallibly succeeds. On his will I imagine 
depends the hour of your adjournment. 

I am miich pleased by your communi- 
cation respecting the money expended by 
this Commonwealth, and hope you will 
not let us loose even the 230 dollars. The 
sum is, to be sure, small, but the prece- 
dent may operate injuriously in future, 
as at the close of this year another de- 
mand must be made on the same score. 

With respect to military land, you 
mention a difficulty because of the In- 
dian treaty, and the present posture of 
Indian Affairs. I hardly think that res- 
toration of the lands is expected or could 
be granted; but full compensation there- 
for is expected and ought to be granted. 
But in this I only give my private 
opinion. ; 

The Command of the Western Army 
seems to engross the minds of all orders 
this way. But I believe nothing has 
heen communicated which shews in any 
degree the Presidential intention. I find 
that report as well as your letter has 
placed me in the list of the supposed com- 
petitors for that office. I have never so- 
licited the post, and if it is offered to me 
my acceptance will be the result of duty 
only. Since my irreparable domestic 
calamity I am indifferent as to my des- 
tiny, and therefore war suits me as well 
as peace. The affection of my friends I 
hold most dear, but prefer their silence 
on this occasion, to any other conduct. 
The winter has passed away and the most 
delightful spring ever experienced has 
succeeded, 


WM. GRAYSON TO R. H. LEE. 
New York, Nov. 30th, 1785. 


I enclose you a schedule of advances 
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to the States, by which you will see that 
Virginia has had less by a million of dol- 
lars than her proportion. Noadvantage it 
seems can, however, be taken of this cir- 
cumstance in the next requisition, as the 
Resolution of the 3d June 1784, suspends 
the payment of interest till the final set- 
tlement of accounts ; that is, till the day 
of Judgment. I read some part of your 
letter, at the Sycamore, alias the Virgin- 
ia Hotel, which gave no small satisfac- 
tion, and like an able negotiator, I drew 
some small advantages from it myself— 
perhaps it may be still productive. I had 
the honor of escorting the ladies to the 
play the other evening, when they made 
so beautiful and elegant an appearance as 
to depopulate all the other boxes of the 
Beaux and Philanders. They beg me to 
present their best regards to you. If it 
was not for the intervention of Mr. Lee, 
perhaps the expression might be more 
animating. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


New York, 22d, 1786. 

Our foreign affairs are much in the 
same situation as when you left us. Mr. 
Adams has done nothing with the British 
Ministry, and Mr. Jay has done about as 
much with’Mr. Gardoqui. The Commis- 
sioners in Europe have dispatched Mr. 
Berclay, Mr. Franks, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. 
Randall to negotiate with the Barbary 
Powers, and we understand that they 
have actually arrived at the court of the 
Emperor of Morocco. As they are au- 
thorized to give only $80,000 to the four 
most greedy sovereigns in the world, 
which is a little better than £4000 ster- 
ling a man, I think there is every reason 
in the world to suppose that some of the 
Dramatis Persone will get incarcerated. 
I think it not improbable that these people 
will look upon the offer as an insult, and 
that we are laughing at them. 

Your friends here are all well. Mr. 
Monro is lately married to Miss Eliza 
Katright: many other conjunctions copu- 
lative are talked of. Mr. King is about 
being married to Miss A They say 
that Mr. Hindman is thinking about 
some tender connexions. In short, we 
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seem as if we had all got into Calyposo’s 
Island. The Honorable Mr. Lee is not 
entirely an unconcerned spectator among 
all this good business; he has been as- 
siduous at the Sycamore, and at Mr. 
Livingston’s. Various rumors have cir- 
culated in consequence of the Doctor’s 
manceuvres; all parties agree that a 
storm is gathering, but whether it will 
ultimately burst on Miss A——, or Miss 
K——, is yet in the womb of fate. If I 
was to give my own opinion on so intri- 
cate a question and forced to bet on the 
occasion, I should take the Sycamore 
against the field. * * * 

P. S.—It being a doubt whether a 
member of Congress, and before he has 
taken his seat, is exempted from postage, 
Ihave pro majori cautela, franked this. 

There are great thoughts among some 
of the principal members of Congress to 
recommend a Convention of the States 
for the purpose of amending the Con- 
federation, which it is said is perfectly 
inefficient. A resolution to this effect is 
now before Congress, brought forward 
by Pinkney. 


THEODORICK BLAND TO R. H. LEE. 


Richmond, Oct. 28th, 1778. 


Dear S1r:—Not lightly, unadvisedly, 
or wantonly did I take up my opinion 
with regard to the new Constitution, 
and however matured I considered those 
opinions in my own mind, I confess they 
have received great additional strength 
from their concurrence with those of so 
many of my friends who have long been 
numbered among the first and most 
active Patriots. When I mention the 
class of our fellow citizens, I presume 
sir, that I need not particularize one, 
who has borne the highest honors as well 
as the most heavy burthens incident to 
and consequent on our virtuous and well 
meant struggle. A uniform consenta- 
neity of political opinions, grounded on 
and growing out of a Basis which is 
the surest foundation of rolitical happi- 
ness—(viz; ® government in which the 
essential rights of a free people are well 
secured), has knit us together, and calls 
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loudly on us to strengthen those bonds 
which may enable us ¢ogether to stem the 
torrent which bids. fair to beat down 
every thing before it. 

The virtuous principles which have 
dictated our political opinions I trust do 
still remain in full vigour in the breasts 
of some of us, and will, I hope, lead us 
to exertions, which will, in the end, 
render that government secure and harm- 
less, which in its outset threatens Tyran- 
ny and oppression. This sir, in my 
humble apprehension, can only be done 
by men wedded to freedom and the rights 
of men, and by measures carried on in 
concert, and steadily opposed to whatever 
shall tend to trample on those rights. 
Convinced as I am sir, that you hold 
those principles, you may be well as- 
sured that my exertions will not be want- 
ing to place you in those councils, where 
your experience, abilities, and inclination 
will, I hope, co-operate to introduce such 
amendments as can alone render the new 
government folerable, and which I be- 
lieve the far greater part of the people of 
the U.S. wish to see adopted. 

Nothing of consequence has yet been 
done this session. I have not yet thought 
much on the business now before the 
House, but the first blush of that part of 
it which relates to the Congressional re- 
quisition of men, money, &c., of the O/d 
Congress, I confess strikes me disagreea- 
bly. How can men, money, and soforth, 
be demanded by a body which died in 
June last without leaving a last will and 
testament? On what principle can one 
government exist, when another is de- 
clared to be established in lieu of it? 
But it may be said that such ideas are 
the cavils of mal-contents. Is not this a 
resumption, of power which they have 
parted with? Suppose they should take 
it in their heads to reconsider and repeal 
their act for putting the new government 
in motion, would they not have as good, 
nay a better right to dothisthan they have, 
after an abdication of their right to assess 
quotas, again to resume that right, and 
by the by, it is somewhat singular, that 
not one State in the Union as far as I 
can learn, has ratified that resolution of 
the Convention, which vests a right in 
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the old Congress to put the new Govern- 
ment in motion. Then will doubts and 
difficulties enter at the threshold of this 
business, and while an actual interre- 
guum prevails a kind of sham govern- 
ment is carrying on the most important 
functions of a reai one. The state of the 
business of the present session appears 
to me to resemble a large, indolent 
tumour that is not yet ripened to a head. 
It contains much matter which wants 
an issue, but the political surgeons 
seem fearful to cut into it least they 
should wound some great vital organ. 
We have, however, taken possession of 
the Capitol. The Chief Magistrate has 
(though not publicly) announced his re- 
solution to retire from the helm, and 
take a berth among the crew, where he 
talks of joining the mutineers either to 
trim the Ballast of the new government 
or put the ship about. This is all the 
intelligence of importance I am at pres- 
ent able to communicate to you; I there- 
fore hope you will be satisfied with that, 
as well as that you will be assured, that 
I am with perfect esteem, DSir, 
Your obd’t servant, 
THEODORICK BLAND. 


November 9th, 1788. 


Dear Sir:—It is with real pleasure 
that I congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment to the Senate, to prevent which, not 
a few manceuvres were played off. The 
gentlemen of the Federal side of the 
question—I mean the Non-Emendo-To- 
ries, finding themselves stript of the 
Lidn’s skin, with great dexterity put on 
the Fox’s tail, but neither art or strength 
would avail them, and the Ballots stood 


for Mr. R. H. Lee 98, for Mr. William 


Grayson 86, for Mr. Jas. Madison 77, and 
the two first having the majority of both 
Houses, were declared duly elected. In 
you sir, does the majority of your coun- 
try expect an able, a strenuous and a 
steady advocate for those amendments, 
without which little good and much evil 
I fear will be its portion. You no doubt 
will have seen the artful substitute (for 
the proposed application to Congress) 
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calculated to affrcnt and irritate our 
sister S'ates in requiring peremptorily 
the adoption of our ideas in toto, and an 
absolute conformity in all their acts until 
such adoption should take place, which, 
although it was in the teeth of their own 
arguments against previous amendments, 
was supported strongly in opposition to 
those which were adopted for calling a 
Convention. The application founded 
on those resolutions for calling a Con- 
vention, will probably be brought for- 
ward this day, and will, I think, speak 
the clear and decided language of the 
State. The bill for choosing a Presi- 
dent has passed the Delegates, and that 
for choosing Representatives is in great 
forwardness. Much pains is taken to 
lay off the districts so as to include the 
most consequent Non-Emendo-Tories, 
but I expect this bill, which is almost 
entirely of their carving, will be hushed 
up and served out to the Public in a more 
delicate form than it at present appears 
in. As you have once more honored me 
with your correspondence, I shall pre- 
sume on a continuance of it, whenever 
any event worth communicating shall 
come under your cognizance in your 
public character, assuring you at the 
same time of a reciprocity, and that in 
your private one it will ever afford much 
pleasure to hear from you, to one who is 
with the greatest esteem, DSir, 
Your friend and obd’t servant, 
THeEoporick Buanp. 


DAVID GALLOWAY TO R. H. LEE. 


Lancaster Cty., April 28th, 1789. 


As we are informed that the upper 
parts of Potomack are, by a late survey, 
found to be most Central for your new 
seat of Government, we flatter ourselves 
with the hope that Alexandria will be the 
place: and that it will thereby soon ex- 
ceed its namesake on the hill, when in 
its highest degree of wealth and gran- 
deur. For this event, I hope the low 
lands on both sides of the Potomack will, 
by proper cultivation, soon become as 
fertile as that of ancient Egypt after 








their most favourable inundation, and 
the completion of the new navigation 
open a most extensive trade to our Capi- 
tol, from a much more valuable country 
than that which lay above the Cataracts 
of the Nile. * * * 

If your time will permit, and you will 
deign to inform me about some of the 
many material matters which I presume 
must now be under the consideration 
of Congress (particularly the affair of 
British Debts) it will very much oblige 
me, as the settlement of these must un- 
doubtedly affect this State more than any 
of the others, they no doubt wish to 
know how long that affair may be aus- 
pended ; and I find many who seem con- 
vinced that the surrender of the Forts 
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and Territories retained by the British, 
will still retard this matter for some 
years. In the meantime, they hope 
proper methods will be fallen upon for 
discharging the debts due to their sub- 
jects, that they may be the better able to 
pay what they owe to Foreigners. 

Iam much afraid the publick Credit 
will never be firmly established abroad 
until that is so effectually done at home, 
as to induce every subject cheerfully to 
bind his property whenever Government 
may have vecasion for it, and the gener- 
ous discharge of past promises will sure- 
ly add much to the success of subse- 
quent ones. Pray, what do you think 
will be the fate of our one for forty 
Paper, money when payable. 


—_—————__+-39 0 eo >——__—_—_——————" 


GRACE. 


A SONNET. 


Methinks an Angel might have laid his hand 


On her fair christening morn upon her face, 
And said: “ This child must bear the name of Grace,” 


In dulcet accents, heaven-like, clear and bland. 


And chrism so rare the maid hath not denied ; 


For she hath found her joy in deeds of love, 


And words of cheer by Want and Sorrow’s side,— 


Her feet on earth, her thoughts all turned above. 


Tis said that they who seek a Convent’s shade 


Are re-baptized with new and saintly name, 
Type of a purer birth. When she hath laid 


Aside earth’s robes without a word of blame 


Methinks that Christ, in pointing to her place, 


Will call her still by the sweet name of Grace! 
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THE CYNIC. 


HIS VIEWS OF MEN AND THINGS. 


4 


... “The character of Lara was taken 
by A Vv , Esq , a conspicuous orna- 
ment of our best society. He looked and 
acted his character to perfection.” 

Morning Sun. 








The individual here mentioned in the 
columns of the Morning Sun—a paper 
which I thoroughly despise, because it 
always toadies and beslavers with the 
most disgusting adulation every member 
of our mushroom “aristocracy—is one of 
the most perfect humbugs of the present 
age. He is handsome if you choose—I 
consider him effeminate-looking—-and 
possesses a considerable fortune. A great 
toast in the mean society of our day, he 
is still unmarried—he would rather sim- 
per in some foolish character at fancy 
balls; than live like a gentleman and good 
citizen. 

It is more especially in his relations 
with the fair sex that Augustus V—— is 
a charlatan and a humbug. He has a 
“love of a moustache”—a pair of “ mild 
dark eyes’’—and he assumes graceful at- 
titudes against the mantelpiece, ogling 
the young ladies in a bewitching way. 
He is convinced that they are one and all 
his humble admirers—that they await 
his nod—that they tremble at his frown, 
and rejoice when he deigns to smile. But 
stop: you fancy perhaps that I am going 
to impale this interesting youth upon the 
stake of female perfection :—that I am 
about to praise the fairsex. If you think 
80, you are mistaken. On the contrary, 
I say, that this young male humbug has 
reason to assume his lordly airs. He has 
the right to consider his charms almost 
irresistible. Some of the fair damsels 
whose only end in entering society is to 
catch a wealthy husband—and I leave 
you to decide how many have this end in 
view—insist on paying him an awful and 
revolting homage. They pursue him with 
an assiduity which has something horri- 
ble about it. They shrug their bare 
shoulders to display the dimples—arrange 


their head-dress that the round arm and 
delicate hand may be observed—draw 
back their slipper hastily that he may 
see the pretty foot—and bestow on him 
glances so languishing that they make us 
old white waistcoats, herding in the cor- 
ner and scowling through our eyeglasses, 
sneer, and revel in disgust. There are 
some who pretend to avoid his acquain- 
tance—and turn away coldly when he 
approaches. Zhe youthful Adonis only 
twirls his moustache—smiles, and regards 
these as more interested in his welfare 
than others. They aim at piquing him, 
he says: 


‘My dear friend,” I heard him say to 
a young lady some time since, leaning 
gracefully as he spoke on a table covered 
with bijonterie, “‘ there is only one thing 
more disagreeable than the broadest flat- 
tery, and that is, affected indifference. 
Now, I see from your expression that 
you think me vain—but the manner in 
which I am flattered is remarkable. The 
girls set their caps at me terribly. I am 
not satirising any body, and don’t want 
you to think I am conceited: but really 
Flora Blank is making herself perfectly 
ridiculous about me. I am afraid that 
people will observe it.” 

It was true—humbug as Augustus is. 
People had observed it—and I saw the 
brother of Miss Flora enjoying it: enjoy- 
ing it with a scowl of such misery and 
wrath, that I thought the fingers, writh- 
ing in his pockets, were clutching the han- 
dle of a pistol. 

It is said—but I give the report no 
credit—that this lady killer is occasion- 
ally, however, unsuccessful. The report 
is that the youth commenced flirting with 
Nelly B——, a lovely but very poor young 
lady. He thought she was ready to take 
him and his wealth at a moment’s warn- 
ing—and for a time amused himself, calm- 
ly determining to engage her affections, 
and just when the crisis approached, re- 
tire, assuring the young lady that he 
would “alwaysbe her friend.” It ended 
in his falling in love with her indiffer- 
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ence—he addressed her, and was prompt- 


ly discarded for his pains. Such is the 
story; and my informant added that the 
young gentleman, although mortified, was 
consoled by the reflection that she expec- 
ted him to “soon return.” He did not 
adventure farther however—and I for one 
regard him as an humbled and defeated 
swindler. That is my opinion. 

What good does Augustus V—— do in 
the world? What is the humbug good 
for? When some day he is missing in 
the haunts of “society,” will anybody 
mourn, or the interests of the country 
suffer? But he lives his life—the girls 
run after him—we philosophers sneer at 
and despise him. His champagne is ex- 
cellent however, and we remain on the 
very best terms. That reminds me—let 
me look at my watch—yes, it is five—I 
promised I remember when we met this 
morning, to come up and try that Moét 
he has imported. I must go. 


If. 


Meant Is there any solace, or consola- 


tion, dear Uncle, for such an overwhelming 
misfortune? If there is, pray mention it. 
I am heart-broken.”—Letter from Nephew 
Tom, announcing his discardal. 


Heart-broken?—fiddlesticks! Hearts 
don’t break like crockery, you ridiculous 
fellow. I always thought you were a 
fool, Tom. Now I knowit. When will 
this miserable cant about broken hearts 
be banished from society? You think 
you know all about love affairs, doubt- 
less. Keep your own views if you fancy 
—I shall employ half an hour in relating 
for your instruction the actual progress 
of such things. 

You fallin love with a pair of eyes of 
course, and think there are no more orbs 
in the world like them. You expend a 
considerable amount of money in buying 
bouquets, and other things for presents — 
money which had better be thrown into 
the gutter. You steal the adored one’s 
glove, and kiss and treasure it—you moan 
and weep when she departs. Your friends 
are bored by your enthusiasm, and ex- 
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travagance. You are drunk, and like 
drunkards in general regard the world 
around you as in that condition, and 
yourself as the only sober one. You 
especially consider the individual drunk 
who will not acknowledge your adored 
Julianna to be the miracle of creation. 
Now, my dear young ninny, I don’t quar- 
rel with all this—make a fool of yourself 
as often, and to as great an extent as you 
fancy;—but I for one do not consider 
your sweetheart a paragon: very soon 
you’ll agree with me. But to continue: 
the affair proceeds. The agitation grows 
greater—the cauldron begins to bubble— 
after a while it runs over, into a declara- 
tion. O moonlight love and flowers !— 
you probably say to the divine one—O 
ecstasy! O bliss! O kiss! Oeyes! O 
sighs! Had I a heart for falsehood 
framed I ne’er could injure you!—and so 
on for ten minutes. You have mean- 
while secured the young lady’s hand: 
you are crushing the jewels of her rings 
into her fingers—you are devouring with 
your eyes her ruby lips, under the im- 
pression that you will very soon kiss 
them. Well, my young friend, you find 
yourself somewhat mistaken. You dis- 
cover that you and the young lady are 
the victims of a ‘‘slight misunderstand- 
ing.” Instead of sinking down, over- 
come; and “hiding her tears and blushes 
in your bosom”’ as the heroines in novels 
do, she draws away her hand and says 
with chilling coldness—“ Sir!” Yes, my 
young friend, “Sir!” is the very word: 
and when you urge your suit she says: 
“No I thank you—pray excuse me!” 

Thus you are discarded. Some one 
has struck: you on the side of your silly 
head with a bludgeon—you don’t faint; 
but you reflect that self-preservation is 
the first law of Nature. You seize your 
hat—you bow with misery or hauteur— 
you do not wait for her to reply—she 
might strike again. You vanish igno- 
miniously—you traverse the streets, a 
pleasing somnambulist. 

It is a remarkable fact, you observe— 
but the world has come toanend. Some- 
body says, “Hey, Tom!” But there is 
no one near. You retire to your lodg- 

ings—you deposite your hat and gloves 
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upon the table with dreadful calmness— 
you deliberately light a cigar—but in 
some manner it is ground in two between 
your teeth. You throw it away—your 
forehead sinks, in a fine stage attitude, 
between your hands—you glare at the un- 
offending carpet, or you blubber—Booh !- 
ooh !—ooh! she wont mar-mar-mar-y me! 
I’m miserable—I’m heart-broken. I'll go 
and put an end to myself! You start up: 
you seize a pistol—unfortunately it’s not 
loaded, and a death of that description 
would be shocking. You will drown 
yourself! But you think better of that 
too. The water is so cold!—or so un- 
pleasantly warm! Then drowning is 
such a disagreeable affair. You recon- 
sider your determination—you become 
“‘calm’”—you light a fresh cigar. 

A week afterwards you discover that 
‘time works wonders.” The world really 
does appear not to have terminated so 
abruptly as you imagined. The sun is 
shining up there as if nothing had hap- 
pened—the houses are standing where 
they always stood—the carriages and 
carts are guing about the streets—the 
train is puffing yonder, and an omnibus 
rushes by crammed close with passen- 
gers. Uncivil as it may appear, the in- 
habitants of this “‘dusty ball” have de- 
clined winding up on account of your 
misfortune. You smile a “sorrowful 
smile ;””—you write some sad sweet verses; 
—you turn down your collar, and think 
of re-perusing Lara and Childe Harold, 
and obtaining a quart bottle of the best 
Holland gin to console your wounded 
heart, after the manner of Lord Byron. 

A month afterwards you are rapidly 
recovering. Some bruises remain—you 
are a little sore where you were struck— 
you think yourself “ deuced unfortunate” 
—but you are becoming resigned. Your 
appetite returns in foree—you regain 
your taste for billiards, or ten-pins—you 
laugh at the new farce, or spend a “‘de- 
lightful evening” in some fashionable 
mansion up on Bullion street. And, last 
of all—to end this ‘“‘sad, eventful history” 
—you meet your Julianna at a party, 
and shake hands with her. Do you groan 
as you-do so? Do you look unutterable 
things, at the handsome girl—declaring, 
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with your large, sad, melancholy eyes, “I 
love thee still—my heart is broken—we 
meet here in this hollow show, where I 
have come to dissipate my misery,— 
though all is but a mockery of my wo.” 
Do you say that, with your handsome 
eyes,—sighing deeply as you press her 
hand,—and ‘looking love” as before? 
You do nothing of the sort. Ha! ha! 
Three months is a long time—many 
things occur in three months. You don’t 
sigh or blush, or roll your eyes in that 
unwholesome way. You approach Juli- 
anna with an air of easy familiarity— 
you smile in the gayest way—you play 
with your glove—you declare yourself 
charmed to see her looking so well, and 
forthwith ask her to dance. You tell her 
a dozen anecdotes—make a score of jokes 
—compliment her twice as often—and 
then smile and leave her. You are anxi- 
ous to get across to Susanna, who is 
smiling at you from the opposite side of 
the room—you have rather taken a fancy 
to Susanna. Julianna is a sweet and 
beautiful girl, it is true—but, then, just 
to think of Susanna! That evening you 
return to your lodgings, thinking of the 
latter—you re-vamp some verses written 
for Julianna, and adapt them for Susanna, 
whose hair is of a different shade—you 
have recovered. 

That is the real state of the case—the 
manner in which hearts are broken. And 
now, young man, let me tell you that you 
are a goose if you imagine your misery 
is going toremain. Come and see me in 
three months, and if you are not cured, I 
will give you my town house to pine in. 
I tell you, that this is the real nature of 
love—dispute it as you may. 

I have heard of loving a whole life 
long—and constancy for ever—and a 
tenderness which passed all mortal calcu- 
lation. Ihave even read instances where- 
in men and women were faithful unto 
death—despised all shame—and lived and 
died majestic images of eternal truth and 
beauty.—I say that I have read this:— 
but books are full of humbug. Iendmy 
discourse, young man, by informing you, 
that, in my own opinion at least, you area 
humbug; and I hope you'll trouble me 
with no more of your nonsense. 
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“The nineteenth century has abolished 
all these puerile absurdities. This is the 
age of progress—of advancement—and of 
culmination in all human things.”—Even- 
ing Paper. 


Oh, yes! The age of “progress!” —of 
“advancement” !!—of “culmination”!!! 
Especially of culmination ! 

I consider the nineteenth century an 
unadulterated humbug. Of course you 
regard me as a growling cynic—I am 
one—I am proud of it. I say that any 
rational thinker who comes to a different 
conclusion, in relation to the present age, 
is, like his century, a humbug. Where 
is the progress—the advancement—the 
culmination? I maintain that our epoch 
is culminating downward; advancing 
backward: progressing toward a heaven- 
abandoned, truth-revolting scoundrelism! 

I will establish my thesis. In what do 
we advance? In sincerity, in honesty, 
in propriety? There is none. Every- 
thing is rotten. Everything is a humbug. 
You can’t go out into the streets without 
discovering some object to disgust you. 
This very morning I was walking slowly 
along Bullion street—I live on Bullion 
street, because it is respectable—when I 
encountered Croesus Scribe, the Presi- 
dent of the Universal Benevolence Society. 
I have never seen a man dress better than 
Creesus. His broadcloth is a wonder— 
as he walks, his watch-seals jingle richly 
—his boots never fail to creak—his coun- 
tenance is fashioned into an expression 
eminently indicative of the post he occu- 
pies. He looks the Universal Benevo- 
lence Society:—he walks in a way that 
says, ‘Come all ye poor and unfortunate 
—we are prepared to honour your drafts.” 
Croesus is high in the respect of the com- 
munity. His name heads every list for 
charitable purposes. He casually men- 
tions, if you introduce the subject of a 
trifling loan, that he is absolutely bare of 
money, having given his last dollar to the 
Feejee Island Company, whose object is 
to furnish copies of the Morning Jour- 
nals to those sad, benighted individuals. 

Do you tell me that Croesus is no hum- 
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bug? I scout the opinion, and declare 
to you, that if I was only American 
dictator, I’d crush that vile, old, miser- 
able sham, and distribute his estate among 
the orphans he has impoverished. As I 
said, we met this morning, and walked 
arm in arm down Bullion street—I 
thought I would give the old Pharisee 
my arm, just to make the maiden ladies, 
who have long been setting their caps at 
him, envy me. Of course I’ve no quarrel 
with this gentleman. We are on the 
most friendly terms. We bow and smile 
—and only snarl in private. 

Croesus is not the sole humbug of our 
street. There’s little Miss Seraphina, 
who is of course a seraph. Her hoops 
extend across the entire pavement—her 
pretty little feet go patter! patter! as 
she walks—her countenance is filled with 
the most affecting innocence, and shrink- 
ing, timid sweetness. You probably re- 
gard heras an angel. I am glad to say 
I am of a different opinion. She is a 
sham. Only last week she discarded one 
who loved her with the very tenderest af- 
fection—and all because he was poor. 
She is now ogling old Croesus, whose 
daughter is her most intimate friend. 
She goes to the house to see Elmira 
Croesus, in a sociable way—and throws 
her arms devotedly around that maiden, 
and looks incidentally at Croesus, read- 
ing his newspaper under the droplight. 
When she kisses Elmira, Miss Seraphina 
makes her warm salute extremely ardent. 
The very sound says plainly to all male 
spectators, and especially to that one who 
is reading his newspaper, “Don’t you 
wish it was you, sir?” And then they 
kiss again—and their arms are around 
each other, and with a timid, hesitating 
air, Miss Seraphina goes and gives her 
little hand tothe reader. He presses it— 
his old red eyes gloat for a moment, on 
the downy cheeks and red lips—he says, 
with a leer of admiration, “ You must 
come more frequently, Miss Seraphina, 
and be more sociable. My dear Elmira 
really enjoys your society.” 

And now, do you think that Miss Sera- 
phina really cares for Elmira—or Elmira 
for Miss Seraphina? No, sir! They 
have ulterior views. All this kissing and 
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embracing is a farce. Elmira is in 
love with Seraphina’s brother—handsome 
Charley—and by being intimate with her 
the lovers very frequently meet. Thus 
the game goes on. Thus humbug rules. 
And Croesus goes to church on Sunday, 
and devoutly makes the responses, He 
walks forth—portly and rich looking— 
from the vestibule—Elmira is sweeping 
the pavement at his side—Seraphina is 
walking’ with her brother Charles, be- 
hind. In a year there will be a great 
wedding—and Croesus, and Charley, will 
be married. Mrs. Croesus will squan- 
der her husband’s money, and hen-peck 
the poor old fellow abominably. Mrs. 
Charley will reign the Empress of fashion, 
while her husband is slaving to support 
her! I have heard of Arcady; of Daph- 
nis, and Chloe; of love and simplicity, 
and happiness. This is the way we im- 
prove upon it—we of the nineteenth 
century of progress. Procress!!! 


IV. 


“The Hon. Joel Muggins being entitled 
to the floor, then spoke as follows—” 
[Daily Talk. 


I consider the member of Congress, 
from this district, beneath contempt. 
Joel Muggins is a scoundrel. I have no 
hesitation in making this statement. He 
is a scoundrel—yes, sir, an unadulterated, 
unalloyed, unmixed scoundrel! I should 
like to hear anybody gainsay it~—and I 
embrace the opportunity to say, that, in 
my opinion, Politics in general, is the 
science of scoundrelism. 

I lately called on Joel Muggins, in 
Washington, to obtain a contract from 
Government, I wanted that contract. It 
would have been worth fifteen thousand 
dollars clear to me. I did not obtain it— 
another did. And now I suppose you 
will say that I did not make use of the 
proper means. I rebut the assertion by 
stating that I did more. I expended fif- 
teen hundred dollars—clear ten per cent. 
of the value of the contract—in hospi- 
tality to members, and yet failed. Failed, 
sir !—and who will have the face to tell 
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me that these venal representatives were 
not guilty of the most ungentlemanly 
breach of the laws of hospitality? They 
partook, to a disgusting extent, of my 
champagne and ducks—and then, every 
one, including that scoundrel Muggins, 
forgot me and my interests completely— 
seemed even unaware of my existence. 
The day afterwards I met Joel Mug- 
gins on the Avenue. He smiled as if 
nothing had happened, I frowned—and 
he had the abandoned depravity to laugh. 
Yes—forgetful of every dictate of gen- 
tlemanly honour, this individual laughed. 
‘Better luck next time, old fellow,” 
were his words, (‘old fellow!) “ and 
to let you into a secret, you did not pro- 
ceed in your little affair like a man of 
sense. 1 heard several of my brother 
Representatives complain of your cham- 
pagne—and serious charges were brought 
against your canvas-backs. Nothing but 
my high regard for your feelings pre- 
vents me from declaring that, in truth, 
they were tough. Under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances I can scarcely wonder at your 
failure. And besides—there is another 
little trifle in which I think you acted 
without due consultation, and under a 
misapprehension. It is customary with 
gentlemen, who are candidates for con- 
tracts, to pay to the members whom they 
invite to supper a compliment, which you 
omitted. In a word, it is usual on such 
occasions to place under every plate a 
note for a thousand dollars—and the deli- 
cate nature of a compliment of tbis de- 
scription will at once be obvious to you, 
upon a little reflection. It gives your guest 
an appetite for his supper—impresses 
on his mind an exalted opinion of your 
hospitable character—and sends him 
away, as an invariable result, in the 
happiest and most complacent humor. 
He looks at your claims in the most 
favourable light—his mild digestion re- 
acts on the intellect—he reflects that 
your cuisine is as perfect as possible, and 
you yourself must be perfect. This is 
the way of the world, old fellow, and 
I’m afraid your interests have suffered 
from inexperience. I need scarcely say 
that when your champagne is flat, and 
your canvas-backs tough—and with tears 
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in my eyes I must tell you that they 
were—above all, when you forget to gar- 
nish your dishes,—then your guests are 
sent off in an unfavourable state of mind. 
With the hope, my dear fellow, that you 
will profit by these hints, and on the 
next occasion go to work more knowingly, 
I bid you an affectionate and respectful 
farewell.” 

Yes, those were the words of this 
abandoned wretch, as he went off laugh- 
ing in his sleeve. He is just appointed 
Minister to the Court of Timbuctoo, and 
I heard from a gentlemanly member of 
the press, who supplies the New York 
papers with intelligence, how he secured 
this lucrative appointment. The great 
aim of the candidates was to get the 
private ear of the President, and Mug- 
gins secured it by the most unworthy 
means. He bribed a scullion to admit 
and conceal him in the White House— 
and an hour after midnight, proceeded to 
the chamber of the President, armed and 
determined to secure his desire or perish. 
His victim was awakened by the click of 
a revolver’s trigger, as the midnight as- 
sassin cocked the murderous weapon; 
and then and there, under the most aw- 
ful threats, the trembling Chief Magis- 
trate signed in blood, which Muggins 
extracted from his arm, the paper which 
the burglar desired. I have this narra- 
tive from the most reliable source—my 
gentlemanly informant is a friend of the 
scullion, and managed by a bribe to ob- 
tain the intelligence which you will see 
to-morrow in the New York Journal, 
with which my informant regulaily cor- 
responds. Muggins will laugh at it, of 
course—as will everybody. He will say 
that the story was made up by “one of 
those lying letter writers’—and every 
one will believe it. Muggins, meanwhile, 
is regularly appointed, and departs in a 
month for Timbuctoo. 

I now leave the question with every 
unbiassed mind—Is not Muggins a scoun- 
drel, and Politics the science of scoun- 
drelism? And yet people call me a 
cynic, and a growler, when I mildly ex- 
press my disapprobation of the credulity 
and good humour of the public about all 
this:—people laugh if I complain that 
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I’ve been swindled out of fifteen hundred 
dollars! 


V. 


“The Press having been toasted, Byron 
Jongs, Esq., rose to respond, and in the 
happiest manner—.” 

[ Weekly Palladium. 


Oh, yes! in the “happiest manner!” 
That man, Byron Jones, is an author. I 
hate authors. I regard the individual 
who does not despise these fellows, as 
recreant to every instinct of a citizen and 
a gentleman. 

That man Jones is no stranger to me. 
I have followed him in his career from 
the very first, and I blush for him. He 
was bred to an honest business behind 
the.counter of a merchant, but has aban- 
doned every respectable means of living 
and taken to authorship. The most dis- 
gusting thing about him is his odious af- 
fectation of independence—his free and 
easy impudence when he is thrown with 
his betters—he had even the vulgar pre- 
sumption, when I met him in a close- 
packed omnibus the other day, to clap 
me on the shoulder and address me as 
* old boy.” 

“T am not an old boy, sir,” I said 
with cold dignity, “and must request you 
to omit in future, that particular style of 
address.” 

“Omit it? why certainly, my dear 
fellow,” he replied, and his eyes had an 
impudent expression of amusement in 
them as he spoke. ‘Excuse me, but I 
thought that I might approach you in a 
friendly way, as you squeezed my hand 
so very hard at Croesus’ the other day, 
after dinner, and declared to me, with 
tears in your eyes, that I was your oldest 
and dearest friend, Don’t misunderstand 
me, however—I am not uncharitable— 
everything is natural in this world, and 
few actions of my fellow man surprise 
me—after dinner.” 

I was so much disgusted at this calumny 
that I was silent. I snorted, I believe, 
however—I was so much outraged. 
“There, there, my dear friend,’’ the 
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vulgar fellow went on, ‘‘don’t be angry. 
You despise me, do you not? I have al- 
ways observed that you men of means 
despise us—until we get rich—us of the 
literary guild: whilst we—we have the 
most unbounded respect for you gentle- 
men of the purse,—our patrons. Don’t 
be hard on us, however. Who can tell 
the feelings of an insect, or an author, 
in the presence of his betters? You see 
we poor devils are obliged, from time to 
time, to go in good society. It keeps us 
bright, and revives our flagging energies. 
We are grateful when we are admitted 
to the upper circles, where Bullion, 
Croesus, and the rest of our great leaders 
of the moneyed world dispense an elegant 
and unostentatious hospitality—we are 
grateful, and improve our opportunities. 
As to that vulgar class of writers who go 
into society for the purpose of satirizing 
it—I need scarcely say that I am nota 
member of it. I mingle with my betters 
for the purpose of discovering models— 
and I will venture to give you an instance. 
See now:—you thought that I was simply 
enjoying myself the other day when we 
dined together at the house of that ex- 
cellent old gentleman, Croesus Scribe. 
You are mistaken. I was studying our 
host—he will be the model upon which I 
intend to fashion my new work, ‘The 
Representative Citizen.” And you, my 
dear sir—do not fancy for a moment that 
I do not highly value your virtues and 
accomplishments. I have been studying 
you, also—and for a similar purpose. 
Nay, my dear sir, you seem astonished— 
you even start. But be not uneasy. You 
will be the prominent portrait in a series 
of sketches of eminent citizens, which I 
have just contracted to supply to ‘The 
After Dark,’ a new magazine, to com- 
mence in January. The series will be 
entitled, ‘Our Very Respectables,’ and 
the illustrations will be gotten up regard- 
less of expense. Iam glad that I met 
you to-day, and you must attribute my 
unpardonable rudeness in addressing you 


as ‘old boy’—a term, the use of which 


I deeply regret—to the anxiety I ex- 
perienced, that our relations should be 
as familiar as possible—I see you smile: 
you do not think ill of my scheme; you 
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acquiesce. And now, my dear sir, let 
me improve the occasion. I mvst have 
the data for your biography——your public 
services—the prominent events of your 
life—the origin of your family—a few 
anecdotes—and, a daguerreotype. The 
article will be filled with illustrations. 
Your birth-place, the cradle in which 
you were rocked, the house which you 
at present occupy, and other interest- 
ing objects and memorials will be en- 
graved in the highest and noblest style 
of art. And lastly—but this, I approach 
with diffidence. I fear that my motive 
may be misunderstood—that a mean and 
degrading self-interest may appear to 
prompt me. I will, however, confide in 
your magnanimity and generosity, and 
add briefly that a pecuniary outlay 
will be necessary—for the preparation of 
the very costly engravings. We will 
say—shall we not—about two hundred 
dollars--the sum may seem large, but 
remember the gratifying character of the 
notice of yourself. You will occupy the 
first and most honourable position ina 
splendid volume, dedicate wholly to ‘Our 
Very Respectables.’ Your name will be 
in every one’s mouth—you will stand be- 
fore the country as the foremost and most 
eminent of our citizens.” 

This, and much more, the fellow said; 
and he carried his begging so far—to 
such disgusting lengths—that I was at 
last prevailed on to comply with his an- 
noying request. At the first convenient 
place we alighted, and I delivered to him 
my check for two hundred dollars—and 
now there lies the identical check before 
me, enclosed in a miserable insulting 
letter. Here it is: 


“* My Dear Old Boy: 

“IT send back your check—but with 
little remorse for the joke I played on 
you. ‘The After Dark’ existed solely 
in my imagination—‘Our Very Re- 
spectables’ will never be written, at least 
by the humble individual who now ad- 
dresses you. 

“‘T append a few moral reflections for 
your benefit. 

“To possess neither stocks nor an ac- 
count in bank, is a misfortune sometimes 
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—but seldom a crime. Not to screw and 
grind, and squeeze like a sponge, every 
man whom you deal with, is neither a 
vice nor a folly. It is better to write 
nonsense for a _ living, my friend, 
than to rake in dirt and garbage for 
wealth. You despise me, my dear old 
boy—there’s no doubt of it. Well, I 
pity you. We’re all humbugs, it is true, 
and I never could bear to make com- 
parisons—but, honestly now, I think I’m 
a better citizen than yourself. But why 
argue? You will always be yourself—I 
shall always be 
‘(With distinguished consideration, ) 
“Byron Jones.” 


I say, that letter is vulgar, insolent, de- 
grading. I say, Byron Jones isa rascal. I 
understand him—he has said that he de- 
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spised me, more than once, and all because 
I forced payment of what was my due 
from that poor devil, Idler, his friend. 
Why does not society place the brand of 
its reprobation upon this class of indi- 
viduals? They are non-producers, mere 
hangers on; they gamble and drink—and 
then when we say but a word, they cut 
at and slash us, and make fun of us. 

Miserable, contemptible age !—disgust- 
ingepoch! I say, scoundrels and scoun- 
drelism rule the roast~and cynics are 
the only philosophers. I’m a cynic! I 
hate everything!—I despise the whole 
world!—I despise myself! Yes, I am 
what I claim to be--a dog! We’re all 
dogs !—Growl away then, all of you!— 
snarl, growl, bite, fellow-dogs! The less 
that are left the better! 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


Dear Angel, in my happy dreams, 


I saw you ere you came to me, 


As morning sees the golden gleams 


Of sunrise, yet beneath the sea! 


You were a charm, a mystery, 
Some being beautiful and bright, 


Rising upon my world, 


To biess my longing sight. 


I lost you when your face was all 


My hope on earth—you went away 
Into the West, a dying fall 


_ Of music on the dying day— . 


The song of birds in happy May! 


A type of all things fair and pure, 


Shall clasp my own no more. 


An angel whose soft hand 
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I lost you—Fate was stronger far 
Than love, and took my heart away, 

Slow drawing down the brilliant star 
That guided me upon my way: 
And life and hope fell to decay, 
When waking from the joy of years, 
I saw your face no more 


’ Through lashes wet with tears. 


But vain the boast “I take from you 
Your hope and stay, your joy and pride!” 
I dare the powerof Fate! What’s true 
Has never yet dropped down and died, 
Because the earth and seas are wide! 
A million leagues may hide her form— 
But memory, bow-like strikes, 
Her quarry through the storm! 


I found you shrined within my heart! 
A jewel brighter for the gloom: 

Buried, like some great work of art, 
By former times within a tomb— 
But stronger than the force of doom, 
Which sought to bury in the earth 
The peerless form, nor knew 
Its brighter after-birth. 


I found you and am well content 
To see you not with mortal eyes— 
Those happy hours in dalliance spent, 
So full of lights and melodies, 
Were shapen of the thing that dies. 
Not so with memory, ever-more 
An ocean flowing in 





On an eternal shore! 
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LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. 


Concerning the Inauguration of the 50th President of the United States, and the Public 
Affairs of the 21st Century. 


LETTER I. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington, 
TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon. 


Wasuincton, Quarter of the Senate, k 
February —th, A. D. 2029. 
Dear Mary: 

Here we are at the capital of the Re- 
public: the city of the rising-sun. We 
made the transit from ocean to ocean in 
eight days, spending four days by way 
of recreation and as a preventative 
against Tourbilliere, that singular affec- 
tion which so often exhibits itself in 
young travellers who take their first 
course of a thousand miles over the irons, 
You have heard of this disease before, 
and that it is entirely of modern origin, 
It is a part of the compensation which 
we of this age pay for the great space 
which our social relations occupy, and 
for the immense velocities with which 
they are constantly traversed. Two centu- 
ries ago, when the greatest speed appli- 
cable to either public or private convey- 
ances was that of a well-conditioned 
horse, and when, indeed, all motive power 
was estimated by the labour of that 
animal, this disease was entirely un- 
known. In truth, the existing rates of 
speed had been attained for several years, 
and the travelling and commercial com- 
munities had consequently suffered from 
this ailment, (they having been all the 
time treated in the most scientific man- 
ner, by the medical faculty, for some 
ather recognized complaint,) until acci- 
dent and an intelligent patient at length 
discovered the new malady and its cause. 
The doctors, as may be supposed, imme- 
diately adopted, classed it, and gave it a 
name; and it forthwith became a fashion- 
able disease among those who could af- 
ford it, and a very profitable one to a very 
exclusive set of physicians; to wit, to 


those of good address and well-appointed 
equipages. 

This affection is, you know, produced 
by rapid rail-road motion continued un- 
interruptedly for too long a period. In 
young persons, travelling at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, it generally exhibits 
itself about the tenth or twelfth hour, 
and in those who are older at a greater 
or less interval, according to their consti- 
tutions and habits. As you may con- 
ceive, the first symptoms are mental, 
and vary in different individuals; for 
which reason the process has also been 
used like friction, and other mechanical 
appliances—the flying-horses of the 18th 
Century, and the Cars de Beaujon of the 
19th—as a remedy and restorative in 
certain infirmities, resulting from over- 
wrought brains. Under such propulsion, 
in one of a lively and nervous tempera- 
ment, the perceptions become gradually 
quickened, the imagination nimble and 
forgetive, and the whole mental circula- 
tion accelerated to the degree, that the 
mind loses an idea almost as soon as it 
has been formed, and the conversation of 
such a person becomes corruscating; vivid 
in some places, but with great gaps, and 
crooked or indefinite connections, The 
ideas of such a one are like the artist’s 
first sketch of a picture: good to himself 
as an index to the future piece, but nearly 
valueless to any other person. Yet the 
sensation is renovating and pleasant. It 
produces a mood of mind in which a 
General may plan a campaign, a lawyer 
an argument, or an architect a glowing 
facade, or an airy portico. When the 
patient is of a more sluggish and cognate 
mental character, the effect is the reverse. 
His perceptions become gradually more 
distinct and ornate—the details multiply 
upon him, and his conversation becomes 
didactive, persistent and tiresome. This 
is a mood in which a General may fix his 
magazines, his personnel and caisse mili- 
taire; a lawyer gather and arrange his au- 
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thorities and illustrations, and an archi- 
tect elaborate his cornices and ceilings, 
his carvings and frescoes. In short, a 
car load of people, in the height of this 
distemperature, resembles a collection of 
possédés, each with all his faculties in 
full but different employment. When 
landed at an Inn, or station-house, they 
all immediately separate, as if acted upon 
by some general feeling of repulsion. In 
this stage they get at as great a distance 
as possible from each other, and remind 
us of Ossian’s warriors— 


“The chiefs sat apart, each on his own 
rocky hill.” 


A very simple preventive to this affec- 
tion, is said to be found in changing 
position in the cars at regular intervals ; 
that is, by riding the first five hundred 
miles with your face towards the engine, 
and the next five hundred with your back 
to it; but, as this cannot be done always, 
and by some persons not at all, the safest 
practice is to leave the train on the first 
appearance of cerebral disturbance, and 
wait till it subsides. Persons in this state 
of abeyance on the road, are said to be 
waiting for their brains. If the disturb- 
ance be continued too long, it is said 
sometimes to affect the brain seriously, 
and to require complicated remedies. 

A very pleasant and witty person, who 
travelled with us a short distance and 
stopped when his head began to give way, 
amused us with an account of the first 
known instance of this phrenzy, or the 
first case known to have come under the 
cognizance of a competent physician. 
As the narrator himself was»beginning 
to show symptoms of exhilaration, you 
may suppose that the narrative was a 
little tinctured, perhaps improved, by the 
coming fit. 

According to his account, sometime 
towards the end of the last century, there 
was held at Washington a great ecclesi- 
astical synod, or convocation, and a dis- 
tinguished brother from Willamette, on 
the Pacific, had been selected to deliver 
the opening sermon, or address, upon 
this great occasion. The parson, as often 
happens, had been belated in his appoint- 
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ments for the journey, and in conse- 
quence was obliged to travel express for 
the whole distance. He being a younger 
brother, and more accustomed to internal 
than external propulsions, had not been 
aware of the effect of rapid movement 
upon the spiritual part of his nature, or 
what changes might be wrought on pure 
orthodoxy by an uninterrupted churning 
of two orthree days. During the journey 
he had been aware of an increased vitality ; 
a more elevated, varied and delectable 
train of thought, and a greater feeling of 
confidence than usual. This afflatus he, 
being of a sincere and candid nature, 
had attributed to the importance and 
interest of the matter in hand; and, at 
the proper time after his arrival in Wash- 
ington, he betook himself to the dis- 
charge of the duty confided to him, with 
that peculiar feeling of mingled humility 
and confidence, which is best suited to, 
and most coveted by all public instructors, 
and is the surest presage of success in 
their ministrations. 

As our travelled divine had quite an 
apostolic reputation, the church in which 
his sermon was delivered was filled to its 
utmost extent, not only with the clergy 
and laity of his own persuasion, but with 
the most distinguished and critical of all 
the other sects. He was listened to with 
the most extraordinary attention through- 
out the discourse; an attention which he 
in all proper humility attributed, in part, 
to his own sincere and skilful handling, 
but mainly to the great importance of 
the subject itself. He had, it is true, 
noticed at sundry marked passages in his 
address an interchange of glances, sagaci- 
ous nods, and even whisperings, among 
his brethren, all which he had set down 
to the same cause, and regarded as marks 
of approbation. Judge then his surprise 
when, in the course of the next day, he 
was called on by a deputation of his own 
persuasion, acting in the nature of a 
commission “de lunatico inquirendo,” to 
ask explanation in regard to some points 
of his recent exercise, which appeared to 
them of a latitudinarian aspect and ten- 
dency. The surprise was mutual when 
the Committee not only heard their 
learned brother stoutly deny any partici- 
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pation in the dangerous opinions with 
which he was charged, but also, that any 
part, or sentence, of his recent preelec- 
tion could, by any construction, be tor- 
tured into the support of such heresies. 
The conference grew warm, and the mis- 
understanding general, the young di- 
vine attributing to his brethren unchris- 
tian and envious designs against his repu- 
tation, while they, on the other hand, 
hesitated as to the sanity of their favour- 
ite: doubting whether he might not have 
been, on the important evening, some- 
what over caudled by some genial old 
lady, or fallen, in some other marvellous 
manner, under the devices of the great 
enemy of mankind—in other words, been 
bewitched. This latter conclusion would 
have been entirely out of the question in 
the present day, but we must remember 
that the era we are speaking of, was not 
far distant from that in which they had 
drowned witches and hanged Quakers in 
Massachusetts, and was almost contempo- 
rary with the great Mormon abomination, 
and the puerile and impious impositions of 
the spirit-rappers, and somnambulists. 

The difficulty, on the present occasion, 
was settled without producing either ex- 
communication or schism, the disagree- 
ment between the Doctors of Divinity 
having, for the first and only time at 
which such a reference has ever hap- 
pened, been submitted to a Doctor of 
Medicine. This learned person, by dint 
of question and experiment, soon traced 
the intellectual disturbance in the young 
divine, to the almost cometary velocity 
with which he had been whisked across 
the continent—and in the emergency, 
prescribed a course of five hundred miles 
in the express train, to be ridden with the 
patient’s back toward the engine. I 
need not tell you that the prescription 
succeeded, and that our divine, on his 
return, was found to be of an orthodoxy 
the most perfect. You will not, of course, 
be so simple as to suppose that at present, 
or in ordinary eases, the malady is treated 
with so common a prescription. Oh, no. 
It has long since fallen under the analo- 
gies of the Institutes of Medicine, and 
is cured, also, by the methods of Moliere’s 
Doctor Argan— 


“Clysterium donare 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare.” 


Nor can we blame the Doctors for this 
course of proceeding. It is necessary 
for their existence as a learned profession. 
Were they to administer the natural reme- 
dies often, they might as well burn their 
diplomas, and would soon, in the eyes of 
the general public, 


“—. be turned to barnacles, or to apes, 
With foreheads villainous low.” 


I fancy, my dear Mary, I can see your 
quiet smile as you read this letter, and 
can estimate, and almost approve, your 
natural but unspoken conclusion, that I 
am, myself, evincing strong symptoms of 
the disease I have been so particular in 
describing. It may be you are right, 
though I hope the malady is with me 
neither deep-seated nor dangerous. In 
truth, we took every precaution: stopped 
one day at Mailand, another at the Pyra- 
mids: then at Salines; and the weather 
being genial and rather too warm, we 
rolled northward to St. Louis, the great 
city of the interior—the City of the Two- 
Rivers. 

I cannot help thinking it a pity, my 
dear Mary, that this splendid Metropolis, 
lying, as it does, at the confluence of the 
two greatest rivers of the northern conti- 
nent, and in the very heart of the country, 
should continue to bear the name of an 
almost forgotten saint, whose canoniza- 
tion, too, may not have been very well 
deserved; the name being, also, the 
favourite designation of a race of kings, 
of whom scarce one possessed any great 
or good qualities. This city is the Cob- 
lentz of the Mississippi, but unlike the 
Coblentz of the Rhine, both the rivers 
are affluent and mighty, There surely 
must have been some significant and me- 
lodious word, in the language of the Abo- 
rigines, belonging to a site of so much 
strength and beauty, which we might 
have appropriated. without going to the 
Church Calendar for a name. While at 
St. Louis, we were the guests of Mrs. 
B——. My stars, what an Indian queen 
of a woman she is. I thought before I 
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had seen every phase of mortal and 
merely human beauty, but here is a sam- 
ple truly sovra humana. By the way, 
I must tell you that this individual 
specimen, connected with several other 
instances, observed here during this visit, 
will, I think, serve as the basis for a new 
physiological system, which I intend, at 
some future period, to elaborate for your 
benefit and my own. I would even give 
you an outline of it now, but am too near 
the end of my letter. 

We met, while at St. Louis, many ac- 
quaintances, some of whom accompanied 
us here, so as to be in good time for the 
great pageant of the 4th of March—the 
Inauguration of the 50th President of the 
United States. About an hour before 
sun-set, on the day after we left St. Louis, 
wecaught the first glimpse of the great city. 
Its site was indicated by the projection on 
the clear eastern sky of the four lofty 
spires of the Church of the Holy Gospels. 
As we advanced, the broad front of the 
Capitol began to detach itself from the 
neighbouring foliage. Approaching the 
river, we swept up along its west bank 
to the northward, while the town sprang 
up, as if by magic, on our right. First 
came the high and airy Dome of the 
Church of Peace, then followed, in suc- 
cession, tower and dome, spire and col- 
onnade, until we were surrounded on all 
sides by the monumental splendors of 
the capital of this great nation. Bowling 
onwards, we crossed the Potomac on a 
high and graceful bridge, and passing to 
the left of the main city, arrived at the 
station-house, at which place we took 
carriages for our lodgings, which are a 
little north-eastward of the Capitol, Here 
the Tourbilliere having subsided, I have 
become quite observant and contempla- 
tive, as I hope to show you in my next 
letter. Jane D P 





LETTER II, 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Quarter of the Senate. 
Feb, —th, 2029. 
My Dear M. 
Though not much apprehensive that my 
first letter may have alarmed you for my 
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wits, (knowing well your staid and judi- 
cious habit of thought,) still I deem it 
prudent to write soon again, both as being 
conformable to our compact at parting, 
and as giving you the best exemplaire of 
my mortal self in the transcript of my 
passing thoughts. Indeed it is almost a 
necessity for me to write, and that for a 
school-girl reason, which I have hitherto 
always condemned and derided—I refer 
to the practice of writing, not for refer- 
ence, but to fix the matter in our memory. 
All that I see here is so interwoven with 
historical recollections—so peopled with 
the shades of departed statesmen, patri- 
ots and heroes, that the men themselves 
seem really to be present, and their voi- 
ces still to linger in the echoes of the lofty 
halls and winding corridors where they 
moved in life—lights of the council and 
leaders in action—the demigods of a migh- 
ty nation, Thus associated, my dear 
Mary, I am in the mood of mind ‘so well 
described by the great German, 


“That which is present seems not now my 
own, 
And that but real which for aye hath gone ;” 


and description seems necessary to link 
the real with the unreal—the present with 
the past. Thus the Capitol is in general 
an object of examination and criticism for 
its immense proportions and the almost 
amorphous character of its architecture: 
and as such I mean to peruse it in duetime, 
but as yet I have failed to see in it any 
thing, but mementoes of great men and 
great events—a hewn-stone index to the 
history of the country. For instance— 
here, through this stately portal, then a 
low-browed and dingy passage, Mr. Jef- 
ferson having crossed on foot the Tiber, 
then bridged by a single unhewn log, en- 
tered the Capitol on the 4th of March, 
1801, and tapping at the door of the 
Senate Chamber, was received by that 
body asthe third President. How simple 
an act compared with the gorgeous cere- 
monial which is about to accompany the 
inauguration of his 47th lineal successor. 
In other nations the pageantry of great 
acts of state has descended from primi- 
tive times, and barbaric customs: in our 
country the process has been inverted: the 
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ceremonial, simple at first, has grown 
with each succeeding repetition of the act, 
until in some respects it has become more 
gorgeous, and in some others as unmean- 
ing as the coronation of kings. But to 
continue. Here, in this roomy hall, origi- 
nally used for the sessions of the Rep- 
resentatives, on the second step of this 
slightly raised @strade, stood Mr. Clay 
when receiving LaFayette aa the guest of 
the nation in 1824. What a scene, and 
what a speech! If the figure and bear- 
ing of the great Kentuckian were really 
such as the painters have limned it, and 
the voice clear, full and many-toned, as it 
is said to have been, the effect must have 
been beyond description. The brave and 
good, but time-bent old Marquis, contrast- 
ed with the tall, radiant and fearless 
speaker of the house, might have been 
held as perfect allegorical representations 
of the civilization and governments of 
their respective nations. Here, too, in 
the same hall, a little to the left, while in 
the act of giving his vote as a representa- 
tive, fell the octogenarian Adams, after 
having been head of the Republic, and 
filling, for near half a century, the high- 
est offices in the gift of the people. In 
this vaulted basement room, the entran- 
ces and passages to which are supported 
by columns and pilasters, where capitals 
are formed of grouped ears of the national 
plant—the maize, the Supreme Court 
held its sessions for many years, and here 
Webster, in his youth, defended the fran- 
chises of Dartmouth college, his Alma 
Mater, whose existence as a corporation 
was then menaced. All these places are 
trodden carelessly by those to whom they 
have been long common, but to me they 
are holy as associated only with the past. 
You cannot wonder then that I am a lit- 
tle wrapt, and shall continue to be so 
until the spell is broken by acquaintance 
and familiarity, and when that time comes, 
Iam sureI shall regret it. My travel- 
ling friends are so entirely occupied with 
new duties, and engrossed by their friends, 
that they have been compelled to leave 
me much to myself and my own resources. 

You will have perceived, from the hand 
writing of this letter, that lam availing 
myself of the services of a Secretary or 


Amanuensis. It is an old custom in this 
city, for ladies occupying notable posi- 
tions in society, to assign to one of their 
domestics the duty of keeping the ac- 
counts and managing the correspondence 
of the house. In large establishments, 
such an arrangement is absolutely neces- 
sary, and is of great use in maintaining 
the proprieties of intercourse, and avoid- 
ing petty misunderstandings. These chi- 
rographers are of both sexes. It being a 
regular occupation or business. They 
are usually, and indeed almost always, 
taken from the mixed or colored races, 
who are here denominated Nubians or 
Abyssinians, after the two quarters or 
fauxbourgs of the city in which they 
chiefly reside. You will recollect, many 
years since, what an excitement was cre- 
ated throughout the country about this 
class of population, and their progenitors 
the slaves of the South. There was then 
a class of politicians reckless enough not 
only to denounce slavery in general as an 
unnatural and unnecessary state of ser- 
vice, (an abstract opinion, to which there 
can be no objection, except that it is near- 
ly as applicable to every other kind of 
service,) but who, in support of this ab- 
straction, were willing to throw the whole 
country into confusion, disavowing a re- 
lation which at the origin of the govern- 
ment had been directly recognized, and 
whose sudden extinction was confessedly 
impracticable, or practicable only with 
the risk of ruin and demoralization to one 
half of the Union. This evil has been 
ameliorated by time and the effect of an 
improved civilization. The different tinct 
of the skin is acknowledged now by poli- 
ticians and preachers, as it always had 
been by naturalists, to mark two distinct 
races, each having an appropriate climate, 
in which its highest capacity can be de- 
veloped, and each withering and becom- 
ing inferior when translated from the 
parent soil. Inthe case of the African 
race, this tinct has been recognized as 
“ A vicious mole of nature in them,” 


nothing more. It is a mark of class and 
species, and if this class and species be 
an inferior one, no religious rite, feat of 
legislation, or dictum of philosophy will 
improve its valuation, 
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To attempt to destroy an existing rela- 
tion, by law, without providing any sub- 
stitute or equivalent, is not only a mani- 
fest injustice, as impairing the obligation 
of contracts, bnt seems to us now no less 
impious than impossible. Yet a century 
and a half since, such projects were not 
only entertained, but supported in many 
instances by the power of the state and 
the clergy. Witness the attempt made 
about this time, by England, to Euro- 
peanize the Asiatic civilization, by for- 
cing out their religious habits and rites: 
an attempt which produced only revolt 
and massacre, and threatened, for a time, 
the existence of the British empire in In- 
dia. In our country, the effect of good 
government, cheap education, and an im- 
mense national domain, has supplied 
ample space for each of the many differ- 
ent races, of which the population was 
originally composed, to seat itself and de- 
velope or assimilate its peculiarities. The 
position of the colored race, and its de- 
rivés, has long been definitely settled, and 
their physical distinction recognized by 
themselves, as well as others, as a mark 
placed by the hand of God, not a blot or 
stigma inflicted by man. They occupy 
here, as I have already said, two distinct 
quarters of the city, and the appellatives 
of Nubian or Abyssinian, derived from 
these two municipalities, supply them 
with a quasi nationality. They are reli- 
gious and moral in their conduct and 
habits: are ouvriers of skill, and as art- 
ists, copyists, mechanics and tradesmen, 
are valuable and peaceful members of 
society—while to the prerogatives of vir- 
tue or of genius, their claims are as high 
and as certainly recognized as those of 
any of the more fortunate classes. It is 
an Egyptian of this class, rejoicing in the 
name of Zenobia, whom I have subsidi- 
zed and made a familiar of, under the 
briefer cognomen of Nobbs, who is now 
writing this to you at my dictation. You 
have already some reason to congratulate 
yourself that the writing is hers, notmine, 
and you will have much more before our 
present bout of correspondence is ended. 

I fancy, my dear M., you are beginning 
to think that the account I promised to 
give you of the inauguration of the 50th 
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President, will be very much like the 
story of the king of Bohemia, and his 
seven castles, and composed of very near- 
ly the same materials. The truth is Iam 
like Iago, “nothing if not critical,” and 
must finish my subjects as they present 
themselves. The prelude, however, has 
been quite long enough. ,I will begin the 
piece as statesmen do, by defining my 
position. Take then a map of the city and 
find the intersection of Massachusetts and 
Maryland avenues. In the quadrangle, 
North and East of this point, we reside 
at present in Clinton street, between 
Marshall and Adams. This part of the 
city is quite modern, and has been built 
up for the residences of members of Con- 
gress, chiefly Senators. Individuals of 
wealth and leisure from various sections 
of the country, have also residences here. 
The streets, instead of being distinguish- 
ed by numbers and letters, asin the other 
parts of the city, (an unpatriotic and 
Quakerish custom,) bear the names of 
distinguished statesmen of the earlier 
time. Those running East and West, are 
called by names gui gaudent in on, as Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Madison, Jackson, Clin- 
ton, Benton and so on: while the streets 
crossing these, have the less consonant 
designations of Marshall, Adams, Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun and so forth. The 
houses are capacious and nearly similar 
in arrangement: with thick walls, high 
ceilings and narrow windows: the floors 
of the lower or summer room, being flag- 
ged or tiled. The second stories extend 
rearward into wide piazzas, where you 
can have dinner al fresco in the summer, 
or an extension of the salle a danser 
should the room be too warm. The fa- 
cade and decorations are similar in all: 
the exterior ornature being expended 
about the principal entrance and windows, 
and the interior upon the cornices, carv- 
ings and frescoes of the hall and stair- 
case. These mansions having been al- 
ways occupied by the Romans and Corin- 
thians above mentioned, the place has, 
for along time, been called the Quarter 
of the Senate, and its principal square, 
which has a fountain and statues, is 
known as the Quirinal. 

This remark has, I see, brought me to 
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the root of another digression, for I can- 
not let pass the opportunity of setting 
you right ona subject where I have, until 
quite recently, been mistaken myself. I 
had heretofore thought that such terms as 
the Capitol; the Tiber; the Pontine- 
marsh ; the Quirinal, and so forth, which 
we find here now, had been taken arbitra- 
rily from the Roman history and polity, 
to designate new structures and places by 
their prototypes of earlier times and clas- 
sic memories. Such names are, indeed, 
almost unavoidable wherever new gov- 
ernments have arisen out of sreat politi- 
cal commotions, Thus the French in the 
first of their short-lived Republics, called 
the new officials, Consuls, Censors, Pre- 
fects and Tribunes, as well because they 
were to exercise entire new functions, 
similar in some respects to those of Ro- 
man officers of the same title, as to oblit- 
erate all traces of the defeated monarchy. 
There are, besides, motives of patriotism 
and affection which incite to such imita- 
tions. The mad Florentine Benevenuto 
Cellini, after having given us to under- 
stand that Florence had been named after 
an ancestor of his, a captain in the army 
of the first Caesar, says that the town was 
patterned after the eternal city, though 
by the change of religion and polity, the 
Coliseum had lost its original designation 
and was now the Santa Croce, while the 
Capitol had become the New Market, and 
the Pantheon the church of the holy St. 
John. Nomenclatures, both public and 
private, are indeed continued or changed 
by strange chances and analogies. As to 
compare small things with great, fanciful 
mothers, whose names like yours and 
mine, are plain Jane or Mary, or it may 
be Deborah or Judith, will sometimes, as 
a matter of taste or learning, have their 
children christened by the half heathen 
cognomens of Cicero or Aristides, Sylvia, 
Olympia or Aspasia. 

The Roman names now found at Wash- 
ington, had a more homely and natural 
origin: as thus—It seems that the ground 
upon which the city stands had, for a con- 
siderable length of time, been in the pos- 
session of a family named Pope. You 
know it is customary all over the world, 
and has been since the world began, to 


designate one’s farm or country-seat by 
some particular epithet of endearment, 
derived either from the qualities of the 
place, or some incident in its history or 
your own, and this, as well to avoid the 
too frequent repetition of the owner’s 
name, or the number of the tract, as for 
other more kindly and useful reasons. 
You will recollect what Mr. Barke says 
on this head, when speaking of the nu- 
merical division of France into depart- 
ments and communes. ‘ No man,” says 
he, “was ever attached by a sense of 
pride or partiality, or real affection to a 
description of square measurement. He 
never will glory in belonging to chequer 
No. 71, or any other badge ticket.” Now 
Mr. Pope having been the owner of this 
farm, or tract, for a considerable length 
of time, without divesting it of its badge 
ticket, and taking it to himself by some 
familiar appellative, at length bethought 
himself of using this privilege, and he 
being Pope, perfected the analogy by call- 
ing his farm Rome. Hence followed, nat- 
urally, the other names. The principal 
eminence was called the Capitol, and the 
little creek at its foot the Tiber. By the 
way, is it not possible that the English 
Tyburn, at London, may have had a Ro- 
man origin, and been called after the 
Tiber. The Romans, when absent from 
their own country, were particularly fond 
of remembering father Tiber; and the 
legions of Agricola are said to have hail- 
ed the Tay in Scotland by that endearing 
appellation. Our Mr. Pope had not pro- 
bably been recently reading the Rape of 
the Lock ; or, the Essay on Man, or he 
might have thought of Twickenham 
and the Thames, instead of Rome and the 
Tiber. But it is not likely that any Eng- 
lish associations would have been capti- 
vating or pleasant, so soon after the war 
of the revolution. There is, however, no 
doubt that the name of the tract was Rome, 
and of the creek the Tiber, long before 
they were thought of in connection with 
the capital of a great Empire. But my 
letter is already too long. I will go fur- 
ther into antiquities in my next. 
J. D. P. 
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LETTER III. 


Quarter of the Senate, 
Feb, —th, 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 


The city is located at the juncture of 
two branches of the Potomac, and at its 
foundation was the centre, or nearly so, 
of a district of ten miles square, the 
sovereignty of which was vested in the 
general government. Since Dido pur- 
chased the site of Carthage, and bounded 
it with an ox-hide, having also the port 
and adjacent coast-line for a guide, this 
is the only capital of a great nation, the 
place of which has been selected and 
planned a priori, while it was an unpeo- 
pled swamp and forest—other capitals 
have ‘been gradually developed in the 
progress of the civilization of their re- 
spective countries. The hamlet has clus- 
tered about the rude fortress and extend- 
ed itself until it became a large fortified 
town, of which the fortalice had become 
the citadel. Immense and magnificent 
cities have grown about the sites of large 
manufactories or the marts and entrepots 
of trade. 


The Czar Peter may be said to have 
forced the commercial capital of his em- 
pire into existence: but wherever inland 
_ towns have been attempted upon a great 
scale, even in the great empire of Russia, 
they have been failures. When the Em- 
press Catharine made a progress through 
her dominions, for the purpose of found- 
ing cities, taking with her the Emperor 
Joseph as a witness of the ceremonies, 
her associate writing home, says: “ My 
cousin and I did a truly great feat yes- 
terday. Her Majesty in person laid the 
first stone of a great city, and I had the 
honour of placing thelast,—all inthe same 
day.” The avowed object in placing the 
National Metropolis in so remote and un- 
inhabited a region, was to take it away 
from the corruptions and secure it against 
the mobs and riots of large and wealthy 
cities. But when we look over the centu- 
ry immediately following the revolution, 
and recall the great wisdom and foresight 
which so strongly mark every act of the 
first President of the Republic, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the main 
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point with him was the immediate and 
complete isolation of the newly constitu- 
ted government from all existing sec- 
tional influences and interests, and the 
creation of a new national feeling attach- 
ing itself to the new city as to the place 
of its birth. In this we find a satisfac- 
tory reason why he considered it so im- 
portant a measure and pressed it with 
so much firmness. Indeed it would 
never have been accomplished but by 
the exertion of his great personal in- 
fluence, aided by the almost filial af- 
fection borne to him by all his com- 
patriots of the revolution, and the 
unlimited confidence in his wisdom 
and patriotism entertained by the whole 
nation. The measure was ridiculed by 
many of the Northern members of Con- 
gress, and the city jeeringly called “the 
city on the river with the Indian name.” 
A portion of the money necessary for 
building the capitol and public offices 
was borrowed from merchants in Balti- 
more on the private responsibility of the 
government commissioners, charged with 
the construction of these buildings, and 
at the first meeting of Congress the mem- 
bers were obliged to pair-off in the same 
bed-rooms, a species of pairing for which 
another act of the same name but a much 
less creditable character has been often 
substituted since. The new city was for 
a long time merely “en Pair.” But he 
who planned and laboured for it, was the 
same, who in the huts at Valley Forge, 
after defeat and amid destitution and al- 
most mutiny, looked forward to success 
and conquest and glory,—and he no doubt 
foresaw the importance of this last great 
project which he conducted, as clearly 
as we can appreciate it now. An ob- 
server of subsequent events will readily 
see that, had the government been loca- 
ted at Germantown, York, Newport, or 
Charleston, places recommended at the 
adoption of the constitution, the em- 
bargo and commercial restrictions of 
1810, the nullification movements of 
1832, and the more unprincipled doctrines 
of a later period, instead of strengthening, 
as they really did, the national feeling by. 
showing that union was the vital prin- 
ciple of the government, might have 








really terminated in anarchy and ruin. 

The natural outline of the city some- 
what resembled (to use a house-wife’s 
expression) a bacon-ham, of which the 
knuckle was at the confluence of the two 
rivers, the landward or Northward side 
being represented by the hough, This 
shape has been much changed by the 
operation of both natural and artificial 
causes. The main or Western branch of 
the river was for many years obstructed 
by an ungainly causeway, called the long- 
bridge, which served to connect the city 
with the Virginia shore. In the earlier 
days and before the great electoral road 
had been completed, that is to say, be- 
fore the year 1875, this bridge offered 
the principle communication with the 
West, and when it was obstructed or im- 
passable (a misfortune which happened 
about once a year) the city might be 
considered in a state of siege, and the 
price of provisions rose enormously, of- 
ten in the course of a single night. The 
effect of this obstruction was also to pro- 
duce large deposits of mud along the 
Eastern bank of the river, which gradu- 
ally puffed up into marshy islands, called 
the pontine ‘marshes, (or the long-pon- 
tine marshes,) producing autumnal fevers 
and other pestilential diseases. These 
marshes have now long been dyked and 
drained, thus narrowing and deepening 
the channel of the river,—which is now 
passed by no less than three stately 
bridges, the original long-bridge, or pons 
asinorum, as it was sometimes written, 
having long since disappeared. 

These reclaimed grounds are now part- 
ly occupied by a large basin called the 
Meer, into which is received the full tides 
and high floods of the river. These be- 
ing locked in are discharged at low 
water through the canal which intersects 
the city, thus producing a current suffi- 
cient to sweep out the daily deposits, 
and maintain in a great measure the 
freshness and purity of this channel and 
its constant depth. 

After the site of the new Metropolis 
had been purchased, the plan as to the 
arrangement of streets, parks and public 
places was entrusted to a French officer 
of Artillery, Major L’Enfans, to whom 
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Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
communicated plans of several cities and 
fortified towns on the older continent, 
such as Paris, Amsterdam, Milan, Frank- 
fort on the Maine, and other similar 
places, to serve as patterns or models for 
the new city. This was a course neither 
in accordance with the known wisdom 
of the great statesman, or the ultra re- 
publican feeling of the time. These 
towns had all grown up by accidents of 
war or commerce: had either exterior 
defences protecting the whole enciente or 
strongly placed citadels and forts by 
which the approaches were commanded. 
Their principal streets and squares had 
been determined by their fitness for 
places of arms, for the muster and array 
or the march and concentration of troops : 
by the routes of military or ecclesiastical 
processions, or even the tracks of loaded 
wains or domestic animals. Thus, in 
London we have Rotten-row, and in Ed- 
inburg the Cannon-gate, both indicating 
the route of ceremonial processions,— 
while in other towns the Cow-gate, the 
Water-gate, and similar designations, are 
quite common. The new Metropolis 
which was to come up by line and rule, 
could not well take pattern after such 
accidental and inapplicable arrange- 
ments, and the problem to be solved by 
the founder would seem to have been of 
very simple and positive conditions. It 
was merely to give such direction to the 
principal streets as to ensure from the 
prevalent winds the most perfect and con- 
stant ventilation: to select the fairest 
and most advantageous sites for the pub- 
lic buildings, and to preserve the natural 
slopes most easily susceptible of afford- 
ing a continuous and economical drain- 
age. The French engineer seems to have 
begun his plan, (as if he had been going 
to make a map of a city already com- 
pleted, ) by a. system of streets in the di- 
rection of the meridian and at right 
angles toit, and having placed, by meaus 
of these co-ordinates, the squares proper 
for the public buildings he connected 
these latter by another system of broader 
streets, called Avenues, cutting the others 
at all possible angles, and producing a 
greater quantity of sharp corners, of tri- 
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angular and trapezoidal blocks, lop- 
sided, winged and deformed houses, than 
could be found in any previous or indeed 
possible natural growth. The French- 
man seems to have adopted from prefer- 
ence a method, which in new countries is 
absolutely necessary, and that was, to 
construct one system of roads for the 
purpose of discovering the proper sites 
for others. From an examination of his 
first plan, one would suppose that some 
paper Orpheus had been marching a se- 
ries of squares and parallelograms in 
echellon and stopped the music before 
the movement had been completed,—or 
that the arrangement had been designed 
by some geologist who, familiar with 
spaths and quartzes, had here endeavour- 
ed to present a large exemplification of 
the principal forms of chrystallography. 

It is a tradition that the arrangement 
of the avenues was contrived simply for 
the purpose of opening views of the prin- 
cipal public buildings from the greatest 
number of points, and economizing space 
by producing large areas for parks and 
public placcs at their intersections. It 
is nevertheless more than probable that 
Major L’Enfans had made some of his 
earlier campaigns among the fortified 
towns of the Netherlands, and arranged 
his plan by military as well as civil 
formule. And this is more likely to 
have been the case from the circumstance 
of his having before him the plans of 
soch towns communicated by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the epoch, moreover, being the con- 
clusion of a war in which such defensi- 
ble positions had been almost entirely 
wanting. The city has not yet been 
much exposed to military operations, 
which may God always avert! It has 
only once been violated by a foreign foe, 
and its intestine commotions have been 
unfrequent, and rarely required an armed 
force for their suppression. The effect 
of this double system of streets by which 
the smaller and more narrow ones are 
preserved parallel throughout, has been 
to transfer all the irregular formations 
to the avenues and squares where they 
ought not to be, and is in this respect 
worse than in the old fortified towns 
where the arrangement had been acci- 
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dental. In these latter places, the prin- 
cipal streets having been first used and 
built upon, the crossings and openings 
from them came naturally at right an- 
gles, while the crooked and unequal cor- 
ners were thrown into the interior and 
less public quarters. 

Here the case has been exactly the re- 
verse,—so much so, that the want of 
rectilinear partitions were thought at - 
one time to have affected the morals of 
the citizens as well as those of its official 
residents, and a member of Congress 
who had voted without his pair, sold his 
books, broken his pledges, or otherwise 
disappointed his constituents, was said 
to live in a crooked house, The effect 
upon the parks and squares has, in the 
end, been quite beneficial though expen- 
sive,—as the pointed blocks originally 
left about them have, at one time or 
another, been purchased by the city, and 
the open areas proportionally increased. 

A less happy consequence of the orig- 
inal plan is seen in the location of the 
principal buildings. The original site 
of Mr. Pope’s Rome is girdled by a range 
of high land, from eighty to one hun- 
dred feet above the tides extending con- 
tinuously from the Western to the East- 
ern branch of the Potomac—except where 
it is cut through by the Tiber. From 
this belt there extended spurs, or prongs, 
westwardly, with slight depressions be- 
tween them, the beds of small rivulets. 
Upon the surface of the main ridge, or 
its spurs, appropriate sites for any num- 
ber of public buildings might have been 
procured; yet in three main instances 
they have been located upon the very 
verge of the esplanades, which would 
seem to have been provided by nature 
for their reception. Thus, eastward from 
the capitol there extends a level surface 
for nearly half a mile. Yet the original 
building was placed upon the extreme 
edge of this platform, so that its western 
front was obliged to be supported by an 
embankment or glacis. The main front 
or collonade of the Treasury was orig- 
inally an unsightly wedge; and the In- 
ventory or Patent Office, with a very 
perfect site on the next block, had one 
of its fronts founded on a hill and the 
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other in a brook, so that when the streets 
came to be reformed, one fourth of one 
side of the building became subterra- 
nean. These defects were occasioned by 
too strict an attention to the primary 
squares of the original plan, and an en- 
tire disregard of the street grades until 
the expense of changing them became 
too serious to be encountered. 

I am going to take models in petto of 
the buildings and send them to Cheit 
Sing. He can have them cut in bone 
in China. They will be pretty archi- 
tectural bijouterie, and will give the ce- 
lestials some idea of the American Cap- 
ital. 

I must stop here, as we dine out to- 
day, and after that go to a debate in 
the Representatives. All dinners here 
are dull and nearly all debates; nor 
- does there appear any symptom of im- 
provement in either respect. Once or 
twice in a life-time (so say the cosmopo- 
lites of Washington) we have a reason- 
able dinner and a great speech: but the 
great charm of Washington, and indeed 
of all great towns, is found in its little 
evening parties, called here ambigues, 
where they have music without noise, con- 
serves and light wines, dancing that has 


both a beginning and an end; and where 


people are not expected to be over-dress- 
ed, over-learned, or in any way distin- 
guishable from each other, At one of 
these assemblies two nights since, and 
in compliance with what I understood to 
be the characteristic of the meeting, I 
wore the Symar, which is our usual wear 
at Melusina, and was greatly reproved 
by the hostess for being singular. The 
dress, however, took, and with a new 


name and Lisette for modiste might be- 


come the fashion. 
Adieu, J.D. P. 


LETTER IV. 


Quarter of the Senate, 
Feb. —, 2027. 
My Dear M: 


The dinner was a formal feed, not even 
a gibe worth remembering. The de- 
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bate got entangled among the rules and 
whizzed about like an ill-balanced rocket. 
I went late to bed—have a head-ache, 
and if it were a pardonable offence in 
writing to you, I would get Nobbs to 
write this letter without any dictation or 
assistance of mine (she would do it cred- 
itably,) while I took a drive of five or 
six hundred miles, just to shake up my 
imagination. When a person is utterly 
disinclined to the business in hand, the 
best way is to take hold of some formal 
and ordinary part of it, and thus awaken 
one’s wits on the principle que /’ appetit 
vient en mangeant. Now asI have not 
fairly got through my urbe conditas, and 
there is much to be said about them 
which I think you may like to hear, and 
it is a long time yet before the grand 
pageant of the season, I will address 
myself to this part of the subject, doing 
it leisurely and wisely, as unlike as pos- 
sible to the historians of the middle ages, 
who used to take all their time and space 
in describing battles and negotiations, 
and make the chapter on manners, 
morals, literature and science as brief 
as a benediction. 

The first experience of the officers of 
the new government, while the sessions 
of Congress had been held in Philadel- 
phia, had shewn the necessity of separa- 
ting by a very considerable interval of 
space the Executive Departments from 
those of the Legislatures. In accor- 
dance with this principle the Capitol was 
placed upon the southwestern point of 
the slightly raised and irregular ridge 
which girdled the city and the Presi- 
dent’s, (now the Government) house, and 
the departments at the northwestern 
extremity, the distance between them 
being about a mile and a half, compre- 
hending the low grounds or marshes 
about the Tiber. The interval between 
these two principal buildings was laid 
out as a park or drive, bearing the per- 
fect English denomination of the Mall, 
(a once fashionable and still classic name 
in the English Metropolis.) Adjoming 
this is the basin of which I have already 
spoken, called the Meer—so that the 
land and water plaisances of the city 
both rejoice in pure Saxon names. The 
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squares upon which these two buildings 
are placed, are also directly connected 
by Pennsylvania Avenue, a noble street 
now, but then an almost impassable 
swamp. From the Capitol there radiate 
no less than thirteen avenues or large 
streets bearing the names of different 
States, and from the square of the Govern- 
ment house, containing also the Treasury 
and offices of the State, War and Navy 
Departments, there proceed seven similar 
avenues; each of these squares being 
also intersected by even a greater num- 
ber of the rectangular streets already 
spoken of, making on the map, star- 
shaped areas of the places on which they 
meet. 

Though the States of Maryland and 
Virginia had ceded to the government 
the sovereignty and jurisdiction of ten 
miles square, containing the city, as also 
the right of property to an area deemed 
sufficient for public purposes, the title, 
nevertheless, to the principal portion of 
the district remained with the original 
proprietors. When, therefore, the public 
buildings had been located, the prices 
of property immediately adjoining rose 
enormously ; so that men of business 
and persons necessarily resident, or so- 
journing in Washington, were obliged to 
look for more remote and less expen- 
sive sites for building. For many years 
therefore, but few fine residences were 
built either near the Capitol or the De- 
partments, and for half a century the 
fine square opposite the Government 
house was an uninclosed and unim- 
proved common. By degrees Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue filled up with buildings 
which were gradually enlarged and 
adapted to the purposes of trade, yet 
it was not until the 55th year of the 
the urbs condita that the carriage way 
had ever been tolerably paved, and near- 
ly a century had elapsed before the foot- 
walks had attained their present elabo- 
rate finish. In consequence of the gradu- 
al, and as it were, forced improvement 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, its elevation 
and grade in regard to the other streets 
had been entirely neglected. For a long 
time the original surface was preserved 
untouched, which being little higher 
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than that of the river, subterraneous 
drainage became impossible, and the 
superficial drainage not having been at 
all managed, but left to follow the natu- 
ral declivities, had become not only 
inconvenient, but insufficient. Sewers 
were at length attempted, which leading 
into the canal, itself a sewer, and being 
acted upon by the tides, served only to 
maintain an equilibrium of filth and gar- 
bage near the surface. This expedient 
proved unhealthy at first and presently 
useless. The sewers served as a recepta- 
cle for rats and vermin—and the profes- 
sion of rat-catcher being then unknown 
in this country and the skins of these 
animals not then in demand, the citi- 
zens were obliged to resort to univer- 
sal poisons to rid themselves of this an- 
noyance, an expedient both offensive and 
dangerous. It is recorded that, at the 
inauguration of the 15th President, when 
the concourse of strangers, though scarce 
comparable to what it is now, still 
amounted to many thousands, the prin- 
cipal hotel of the city had been so over- 
run with these small deer, and deter- 
gents had been applied so liberally as to 
occasion a plague or malady of a new 
and fatal character. The rresident elect 
had been a lodger at this house during 
the time, and as the contest ending in 
his elevation had been animated and 
close, reports got into circulation that 
the meats of the establishment had been 
medicated in order to reach his life. 
This was never believed by any sensible 
person, nor was it conjectured that any 
end had been aimed at but the destruc- 
tion of the vermin above referred to. 
The malady lasted some weeks, and oc- 
casioned quite a controversy among the 
medical faculty, which exhibited in stri- 
king relief the characteristic of all sci- 
entific controversies when they become 
connected with the public interests—for 
in all such cases the scientific question 
will become strongly affected if not de- 
nominated by the economical one. In 
this case they were related as follows: 
Previous to the breaking out of the 
malady, several sewers had been con- 
structed in the city, occupying what had 
once been the beds of the smaller water- 
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courses, and their defects or the impossi- 
bility of keeping these debouchures unob- 
structed, had been fully manifested. It 
was therefore the interest of the citizens 
to improve the construction of these 
conduits, or to provide some other means 
of evacuation. Now one of the largest 
of these sewers had been constructed 
near the hotel in which originated the 
malady above mentioned, and it became 
a measure of policy, as conducing to a 
speedy improvement of such imperfect 
drainage, to charge them with as many 
evils as there was any likelihood or 
probability of these having occasioned. 
The origin of the disease was therefore 
attributed to the efflavia from the sewer, 
the offensive character of which had 
been sufficiently palpable. Against this 
opinion was the fact that all the symp- 
toms and characteristics of the disease 
were at variance, or in fact entirely 
different from those produced by miasms 
or noxious vapours. To complicate the 
matter still farther, the municipal au- 
thority directed an examination of the 
kitchen, the water-tanks and all the 
commissariat of the establishment, some 
weeks after the disease had manifested 
itself, or rather after it had began to 
subside. There was, therefore, ample 
room made for a very extensive and 
unsatisfactory investigation, and of this 
the medical faculty fully availed them- 
selves: the city doctors insisting for 
the most part that the sewer had been 
the cause of the plague, while the non- 
residents on the contrary, alleged the 
uncomfortable and rather slanderous 
Opinion that it had been the effect of 
some mineral poison intended for the 
rats, and which that perverse genera- 
tion had disseminated through the fluids 
of the establishment; acting in this re- 
spect like the even-handed justice which 


*“Commends the ingredient of our poison’d 
chalice 
To our own lips.” 


The controversy on the whole was 
beneficial. It brought all the facts 
both in regard to the sewers and the 
rats before the public; and, in process 
of time, the lower parts of the street 
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were raised: cellars filled up, and a pe- 
riodical current produced through the 
canal by means of the basin and locks, 
which I have already mentioned, and in 
this way the drainage of the city made 
as perfect as the location permitted. 
This accident was also conducive to the 
abatement of the nuisance of the rats. 
As a few years after, an official was ap- 
pointed called the Peltrier, who took 
charge of all the fere nature of the city, 
rats, dogs, cows, and swine. This was, at 
one time, quite a lucrative employment. 

Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Government house and the Capitol, and 
indeed for its whole length, is now one 
of the finest streets in the world. The 
carriage way is smooth, hard, and yet 
not noisy, and though presenting the 
same appearance throughout, is of some 
thirty or forty different constructions ; 
there ‘being upon it a sample of every 
different improvement brought out within 
the last half century. It has in fact 
been an experimental street for the 
whole country, upon which the cost, 
the durability and defects of all exist- 
ing systems of pavement have been de- 
termined. The foot-walks are of dark 
sand-stone, laid in large blocks, bounded 
on the street side by a low parapet of 
the same material; the drainage from 
the house-top being uniformly carried to 
the rear. Outside the parapet is a nar- 
row slope of unpaved surface serving for 
the sustenance of a growth of noble 
trees, some of them of great age. The 
houses are lofty, dark-coloured and of 
an exterior nearly uniform. Those near 
the centre square being altogether used 
for shops and offices, while those at the 
extremities, or approaching the Capitol 
and the Government house, are chiefly 
hotels and residences of public persons. 
Some of these/latter are of an imposing 
exterior, presenting carved decorations 
about the principal entrances, and here 
and there a projecting baleony with a 
heavy balustrade, such as were common 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, 

As a promenade, the street is unri- 
valled. Thesombre colour of the pave- 
ment and houses avoids the glare which 
is so unpleasant in summer, and in such 
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a climate, while the masses of dark 
foliage give shade below and life and 
freshness above. I think, by the way, 
that white building material should be 
entirely avoided in large cities, particu- 
larly in tropical or warmer latitudes. 
The effect of the reverberation of light 
from an assemblage of white’ walls and 
glittering roofs neither produces nor sug- 
gests any agreeable temperature ; nor is 
it as cool either to fancy or feeling as 
rows of dark-browed houses with some 
living verdure near or about them. There 
seems at one time to have been a differ- 
ent taste prevalent here. The nucleus 
or primitive part of the Capitol had been 
built of brown sand-stone, subsequently 
painted white to resemble the marble of 
adjacent buildings; so also a large por- 
tion of the Treasury, and other public 
buildings. Indeed, white was so favour- 
ite a colour, and so readily produced in 
the earlier times of the city, that some 
ultra-anglo and ill-natured Englishman 
who wrote about Americanisms in the 
19th century said, sneeringly, that the 
city should be called White-washington. 

Pennsylvania Avenue, with all its 
present advantages and beauties, ex- 
hibits, nevertheless in high relief, what 
I have noticed as the great defect in 
the original plan of the city. The prin- 
cipal square, now called the Congress, 
though spacious, is so intersected with 
avenue and streets, as to present no 
decided facade upon which the eye 
can rest quietly, and the whole has a 
fragmentary and uncertain appearance, 
which is quite unpleasant. It is, how- 
ever, a fine street for civic and state 
pageants, such as that of the coming 
celebration, and may be called the via 
sacra of the American Rome. On the 
ensuing high solemnity, we may reiter- 
ate the Pan which the modern Scotch 
lyrist has put in the mouth of the eulo- 
gist of Manius Curius— 


“ Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day— 
Who sees that long, victorious pomp 
Wind down the sacred way ; 

And through the bellowing forum 
And through the suppliant’s grove 
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Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove.” 


The star-like characteristic of the 
original plan, which I have already 
spoken of, though it has split into 
unseemly points and wedges, great por- 
tions of the city proper, is lost sight of 
entirely in the suburbs, which may be 
said to extend ten miles in every direc- 
tion from the great square, comprehend- 
ing several small towns and burghs 
which, for a long time, had retained the 
designation of Georgetown, Alexandria, 
Bladensburg, and so forth, but are now 
merged in the great Capitol of the 
nation. The increased facilities of com- 
munication have changed altogether the 
character of modern towns, and render- 
ed useless the appareil of walls, gates, 
bastions and moats with which they used 
to besurrounded. The city of New York, 
for instance, may be said to extend 
northward to Newburg and southward to 
Trenton, with a nearly equal breadth 
across this longitude. And its available 
defences in case of war or invasion, 
would be found not so much in its forti- 
fications, however strong and well-order- 
ed they may be, as in the rapidity with 
which troops and munitions could be 
concentrated upon it. You have heard 
that Carnot, when minister of war in 
the first French Revolution, proposed, in 
lieu of maintaining the immense fortifica- 
tions on the northern frontier of France, 
to substitute a ‘force mobilier’ of cavalry. 
Had he lived in the age of railroads, the 
value of his idea would have been much 
more palpable. 

In the case of the National Metropolis, 
the principal avenues extend for miles in 
all directions, Jeadlng to villas surround- 
ed by well-arranged parks or gardens, 
the houses being in general of a style of 
architecture originating about the be- 
ginning of the last century, in which 
the climate of the region, and the best 
adaptations to the habits, wants and 
comforts of the inhabitants were for the 
first time especially considered. Up to 
that time we may be said to have had no 
national architecture. The churches had 
Corinthian porticos with Gothic steeples ; 
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and market-houses, banking-houses, state- main object of the architect would seem 
houses, poor-houses and school-houses to have been to produce as many points 
were to be seen allalike colonnaded like in the roof, and as many holes in the 
the Parthenon, with an ail de beuf in sides of the building as could be effected 
the pediment, or towered and pinnacled consistent with its stability. I send here- 
like the military churches of the crusa- with a sketch of one of these Schoon- 
ders. Some such modern antiquities are brun’s, fitted, as you will see, for the 
to be found here still, as alsoa peculiar residence of denizens of Booby or Baby 
sort of country-residence belonging to I land. Let us hear from you often, and 
know not what period, resembling a adieu. iD. P. 
collection of dove-cotes, in which the 
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At Persepolis is the palace of the Persian Kings. It is said to have been built in the 
reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes,and by workmen from Egypt, who were brought by 
Cambyses to Persia. It is very magnificent, and contains subterranean passages in which 
are deposited immense sums. This place is also a citadel. The Persian Monarchs 
have residences at Susa, Ecbatana, and other cities where they pass a part of the year, 
and each is remarkably beautiful, but none so sumptuous as that of Persepolis. There 
are large parks termed Paradises and divided into two portions, in one they hunt deer, 
and the other abounds in delicious fruits and lively flowers. They are careful to culti- 
vate large trees, and usually plant them in the form termed quincuncz, that is four, and 
one in the middle. 


The Areopagus was the most ancient and considered the most upright tribunal in 
Athens. Trials in this Court were preceded by awful ceremonies to prevent perjury, 
unmask crime and prove innocence. 


Rhodes was called the “Isle of Serpents,” for in ancient times it was usual to desig 
nate a place by the animals or fruits in which it abounded; thus it was said, “I am 
going to the country of Quails, Cypresses, Laurels, &c.”” Rhodes contains so many fer- 
tile plains, fine trees and excellent vines, and its surrounding seas furnish such abund- 
ance of fish, that poets assert that a golden rain falls on it from Heaven. In “Anachar- 
sis’ travels ” the inhabitants of Rhodes are spoken of as being extremely dignified and 
remarkable for their virtues. 


The Altar in the Temple of Apollo at Delos is considered one of the wonders of 
the world, and is said to have been made by the God himself. It is composed en- 
ly of the horns of animals, curiously interwoven and forming a regular and solid 
whole! Around Delos are the Islands called Cyclades, from the Greek word Cycle, 
which signifies a circle. Some of them are surprisingly fertile, and others are remarka- 
bly barren, and there are wonderful traditions told by their inhabitants of almost every 
one of them. 


When an Athenian committed suicide his hand was buried separately from his body, 
as a stigma on his memory, for the crime, and Philocles, an Admiral of the Athenian 
fleet, during the Pelopponesian war, inflicted this punishment of cutting off the right 
hand, upon those whom he took captive in order to disable them for service in future. 


The origin of cock-fighting is attributed to the Athenians as follows: 

Themistocles was on his way to fight the Persians and observing two cocks in furious 
battle with each other, he said to his soldiers: “behold these cocks contend not for 
glory, for liberty, nor for the safety of friends and children, but because neither will 
yield to the other.” This speech inspired the Grecians under his command, and they 
fought so determinately against the enemy that they obtained the victory—upon which 
cock-fighting was ordained by a special law, to be annually practised in Athens. 
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SUNSET AT ROME. 


BY C, HOLMES CLARK. 


“ Roma lieta rideva e pareva ch’ella 
Tutti i raggi del Sole avesse intorno.”—Tasso. 


A day hath passed in Rome, and round her spires 
The farewell sun hath lit a thousand fires : 
Vanquished his strength, the blazing god of day 
Sinks from his throne and hides each quiv’ring ray ; 
He smiles no more on earth, yet round his shrine 
Gleam the last beauties of his bright decline ; 
While o’er his flaming wheels in triumph play 
The transient flashes of expiring day. 

That blaze of glory, which at noon unfurl’d 

Its gorgeous standard to the gazing world, 

Is quench’d not; see its beauteous crimson light 
Falls on the far off Tuscan’s rocky height, 

And sends its last blush o’er the yellow wave 
Where Tiber winds beneath ‘Metella’s grave ! 
See from yon Alban Mount the deep red glow 
Throws its broad radiance on the vales below ; 
While shadows from the Tarpeian summit fall 
O’er the dark ruins of the Czsars’ hall. 


* * * 2 s 


Twilight is round me; and each vestige gone 
That marked the god in beauty as he shone ; 
Save where, reflected from his buried car, ‘ 
One ray yet lingers in the Vesper star; 

Lone sentinel within the silent sphere, 

He hails each planet of the viewless air, 

And comes, like Hope, to shed his softened light 
O’er the dark bosom of Affliction’s night. 

Far fam’d Italia, Latium’s star-crown’d coast, 
Thus hath thy sun gone down, its brightness lost! 
That orb that with thy morn of glory came, 

And rose resplendent o'er thy early name, 

No longer lives, nor glows with light refin’d, 

O’er the lost empire of thy perish’d mind ; 

That source and centre of Promethean fire, 
Whose touch etherial tun’d Apollo’s lyre, 

No longer warms the cherish’d soul of song, 

Nor wakes the thunder of the patriot’s tongue, 
“aGod of the silver bow!” no more thy sound 
Woos each lov’d Muse to haunts of classic ground ; 
No longer Genius leaves his studious cell, 

In thy bright myrtle groves with Fame to dwell ; 
Nor soft Parnassian maids around thy shrine 
Bring laurel'd wreaths to grace the lovely nine. 





1 The grave of Cecilia Metella. 
7 A title given to Apollo by Homer. 








Sunset at Rome. 


As thus beneath the ruin’d porch of *Fame, 

The thoughtful Muse recalls some honour’d name, 
What faded images of glory rise 

From out the tombs where buried greatness lies! 
Horatius Flaccus sleeps! Oh! who shall tell 
The triumphs of that name ?—the magic spell 
Of well-remembered odes, enchanting lays, 

The pride of scholars, and the pedant’s praise ; 
The attic wit whose spirit fann’d the flame 
That lent its fires to gild the Augustan name. 

“ «Integer vitae’”—who shall make again 

The harp that kindled first that master strain ? 
Or who shall boast of satire’s pointed song 
While Horace sings to charm the list’ning throng ? 
Virgilius Maro too—I write the name! 

The treasured talisman of Roman fame; 
“sArms and the Man” with epic skill refin’d 
Welcome such music to the classic mind. 
Mysterious train of thought, what powers control 
The fairy movements of the immortal soul? 
The flight of ages—space—all earth and sea 
Prescribe no bounds to thy immensity ! 

*Tis thus the soul returns to boyhood’s day 

To rescue back one thoughtless hour from play; 
To feel once more the magic of that power 
That charm’d the vigils of the midnight hour; 
To hear again the clash of Trojan arms, 

See fair Creusa ’mid her wild alarms ; 

And breathe with A®neas to his aged sire 

The filial vow which Nature’s laws inspire. 

*Tis thus at Rome the pilgrim comes to mourn 
O’er faded relics Time hath rudely worn ; 

That there, from its own pure and bright domain, 
The mind of ages comes to earth again ; 

While Fancy with her wildest theme renews 
Some lov’d memorial of each sleeping Muse. 
Illustrious Maro, Rome still reigns for thee! 

Thy fame decrees her immortality ; 

Goue are her glories, sunk her mighty throne, 
Her kings have perish’d and her victors flown, 
Arts have decay’d and letter’d wisdom sleeps 
Within ‘that tomb where lie its treasur’d heaps ; 
Yet thy pure spirit lives throughout her clime, 
To swell the measure of thy deathless rhyme; 
And thy proud language still adorns her page, 
The charm of youth, the pride of every age. 
Long may she boast the triumphs of that skill 
That wak'd o’er Mantuan chords the lyric thrill ; 








* The Temple of Fame. 
* Beginning of 22nd Ode of Horace. 





*“ Arma virumque cano”—the well known Invocation of Virgil. 


The Vatican Library. 
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The purest model of the 





Relume its torch to light 
When Rome again shall 
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on every plain 
Tuscan strain, 


Till that proud day when o’er Apollo’s shrine 
Freedom once more shall shed its fires divine, 
And ‘Genius from beneath its kindling flame 


the Etrurian name; 
warm and bless mankind 


Her empire Knowledge and her sceptre Mind! 



































This diplomatist, who has been for the 
last five years Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in France, is 
certainly one of the most eminent men 
of his country, where, the Presidency of 
the Republic only excepted, he has filled 
the very highest offices. 

His Excellency, John Young Mason, 
was born in Greensville county, (Virgi- 
nia,) April 18th, 1799. He received the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1816. This 
high collegiate honour, conferred at so 
early an age, shows abundantly the value 
of those studies made by the man who, 
thirty years afterward, was to receive from 
his Alma Mater, the highest degree in the 
gift of the Faculty, that of Doctor of Laws. 
Mr. Mason then devoted himself to the 
study of law,—commenced by being an 
advocate,—and rapidly acquired, by his 
eloquence and learning, a high reputation 
at the bar. Invested afterwards with 
the highest Judicial honours, he displayed 
not less worthily the qualities of a good 
magistrate. Unanimously elected Judge of 
the General Court of Virginia, by the 
two houses of the Legislature, he was 
also appointed Judge for Eastern Virgi- 
nia in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Called without his knowledge to 
this elevated position, by the President of 
the United States, Mr. Mason received 
the nomination at the moment when he 
least expected it. 

Mr. Mason became a representative 
of Virginia in the Legislature of the 











JOHN YOUNG MASON. 


United States, for the first time in 1823. 
For nearly ten years, at every election, 
he continued to be returned representa- 
tive to this great political department 
of the State. Indeed he was elected at 
three different times member of the 
House of Representatives, in the Con- 
gress of the United States. At the ex- 
piration of his term, he resumed his 
former post of Judge. In Congress, 
Mr. Mason acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, and from that 
moment turned his attention especially to 
the study of international law. In 1844, 
he entered the Cabinet of President Ty- 
ler, as Secretary of State, in the Navy 
Department. When Mr. Polk entered 
upon the executive functions, Mr, Mason 
alone, of all the members of the prece- 
ding cabinet, took part in public affairs ; 
and was appointed by the new President, 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The war with Mexico which soon after- 
wards broke out, occasioned the return of 
Mr. Mason to the Navy Department. 
When peace was concluded, and Presi- 
dent Polk retired from office, Mr. Mason 
withdrew from the political arena. Re- 
turning to his native county, he occupied 
himself solely with the particular inter- 
ests of Virginia. 

In 1850, he was elected by his old con- 
stituents, a member of the Convention 
called at that time to revise the Constitu- 
tion of Virginia, and had the honour to be 
called, by an unanimous vote, to preside 
over this body, composed of the most em- 
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inent men of his country. Three years 
afterwards, Mr. Mason was solicited by 
the President of the United States, to ac- 
cept the important post of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Paris, a high and delicate position which 
he still occupies to the satisfaction of all. 

The career of this statesman has been 
fortunate and varied—and, yet, we should 
add that Mr. Mason has never sought the 
elevated political and judicial positions, 
to which his fellow citizens, or the suc- 
cessive administrations called him. Per- 
haps no statesman of the United States, 
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has received so generally the esteem and 
respect of his countrymen, and in the 
discharge of his political functions, re- 
ceived so much approbation, and so little 
blame. Few also, if any, have been as 
fortunate as Mr. Mason in preserving, in 
addition to the confidence of the public, 
a very great number of friends. May we 
not, in truth, apply to him this verse of 
Horace : 


Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. 


Henry Lavzac. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


A Biographical Dictionary of great merit and completeness is now in course of publi- 
cation in Paris, under the title of “Galerie Historique et Critique du Dix-Neuviéme 
Siécle.” The Editor is Henry Lauzac, and the work appears in numbers, one of which 
is devoted to each personage introduced. A recent issue of it contains the foregoing sketch 
of the life of Judge Mason, our Minister at the French Court, which we have taken the 
trouble to translate, at once to show the high estimate in which that eminent diplomatist 
and most excellent gentleman is held in France, and to gratify his numerous friends and 


admirers in the Southern States. 
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IN THE BLUE BEYOND. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


I’ve missed thee, Beautiful, through summer’s hours, 
When fluttering birds sang gaily everywhere, 

And earth wore coronals of bright-eyed flowers, 
And poems floated through the dreamy air. 


I’ve missed thee, poet, when some music-tone 
Has thrilled my soul with thoughts I may not teil; 
Thoughts—thou hast known them—they were all thine own,— 
The silvery chiming of a memory-bell. 


I called the stars, the flowers, the singing birds, 
By thy sweet name, in happy, waking dreams ; 
And whispered unto them my loving words, 


At morn, at noon, when night fell on the streams. 


And yet no answer came, save that rich tide 
Of deathless love returning to my heart, 
Quivering life’s chords, as when a leafy grove 


When countless harmonies the night-winds start. 
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Chitor's Cable. 





Once more we greet our subscribers in a 
new volume of the Messenger. The good 
old Magazine has, we hope, some vitality 
in it yet, and we confidently appeal to the 
contents of the present number for the in- 
terest and piquancy which our contributors 
lend to its pages. With the New Year, we 
have formed new associations with writers 
in various parts of the country, which will 
enable us to maintain the character of 
the Messenger and make it still worthier 
of the Southern public. Meanwhile, the 
cherished literary friends of the work, 
whose wit and wisdom have more than 
redeemed the shortcomings of the Editor, 
through many volumes now bound up in 
half-morocco and placed in the library, 
are held to it, we trust, by ties of en- 
during affection and pleasing reminis- 
cence, and will not withdraw their valued 
aid. We all make good resolutions at the 
opening of another division of time; our 
editorial resolve is to labour with greater 
diligence than ever in the field before us, 
may we not indulge the assurance that 
our efforts will not be altogether over- 
looked, and that “Maga” will continue to 
merit and receive the substantial favour of 
the people of the South? It is for them 
we strive, and it is their encouragement 
we most desire. 





We have recently experienced two en- 
joyments, different in their kind and de- 
gree, yet so rare and delightful that they 


are worthy of being dwelt upon in our “Ta- : 


ble.” We have heard Fanny Kemble read 
Macbeth, and we have seen Church’s Ni- 
agara. Intellectual and sensuous gratifica- 
tion could hardly go farther. 

The reading was held in the beautiful 
Assembly Room of Baltimore, in the pres- 
ence of a large and most brilliant assem- 
blage, and the proceeds resulting from the 
sale of tickets, were devoted to a noble 
charity of that city—The Home for the 
Friendless. The rush for seats was very 
great, and the spacious hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity for an hour before the 
distinguished artiste of the evening made 
her appearance. Some two minutes before 


the exact time appointed for the reading to 
commence, a servant entered bearing two 
immense folio volumes of Shakspeare, and 
immediately thereupon the immense Mel- 
pomene came forward and made her bow 
to the auditorium. Removing rather dis- 
dainfully a large bouquet of flowers that 
had been placed by the reading table, and 
announcing that she had the honour of rea- 
ding Macbeth to the ladies and gentlemen 
before her, she presently opened one of 
the volumes, recited in a sweet voice the 
dramatis persone and suddenly became 
then and there transformed into a Hecate 
ona blasted heath. From that moment 
until she concluded the reading, her em- 
pery over the audience was complete. 
There was no need of scenic illusion to 
give the full effect to the wonderful drama; 
we were striding with Macbeth and Ban- 
quo across the desolate moor, or waiting 
paralyzed with horror in the silent hall of 
the castle while the murder was going on, 
or looking at the bloody apparition at 
the banquet, or standing in the midn‘ght 
chamber as the pallid woman in her 
night-dress moved by in fiend-haunted 
slumber. Never before have we been so 
much impressed with the needless charac- 
ter of theatrical accessories to convey the 
meaning of the dramatist. As soon should 
we have demanded the mask and the 
buskin with which Antigone and Medea 
came before the Athenian public, as the 
Highland dresses and the pasteboard cas- 
tle of Inverness, the withered hags and 
the canvass wood of Birnam to heighten 
the enchantment of the hour. Here was 
a woman who became by turns every 
character in the tragedy, who, sitting pal- 
pably before us in laces and crinoline, and 
under the blaze of gaslights, seemed to be 
far away in other scenes belonging to a 
remote past; at whose bidding, indeed, the 
whole immediate action and its surround- 
ings, Baltimore Assembly-room and Balti- 
more beauties, disappeared utterly from 
our consciousness. It was a fulfilment of 
the prophecy which Mrs. Browning makes 
in Aurora Leigh, when, after speaking of 
the mouth-piece and cothurnus and other 
appliances of the Greek stage, she says— 
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And concluding, which is clear, 
The growing drama has outgrown such 
toys 
Of simulated stature, face, and speech, 
It also, peradventure, may outgrow 
The simulation of the painted scene, 
Boards, actors, prompters, gaslights and 
costume ; 
And take for a worthier stage the soul 
itself, 
Its shifting fancies and celestial lights, 
With all its grand orchestral silences 
To keep the pauses of the rhythmic 
sounds. 


If there was any moment at which the 
cheat was lost with us, it was in the scene 
just preceding and following the murder 
of Duncan, in which the guilty Thane 
spoke so loudly that he must have awaken- 
ed all the inmates of the castle; but even 
here we were so fully under the spell of 
genius, that we felt almost disposed to 
expostulate with him on the exceeding 
imprudence of his noisy elocution, and to 
say to him, “Macbeth, my good fellow, 
don’t kick up such a row, or the bloody 
grooms will hear you.” Another pas- 
sage seemed to us open to criticism—that 
wherein Macbeth moralizes on the death 
of his wife, which should be spoken mu- 
singly— 


Life’s but a walking shadow—a poor 
player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


But Mrs. Kemble gave the lines with very 
great passion and vociferation, as if the 
“sound and fury” of the text called for 
sound and fury in the reader. 

The reading was altogether an extraor- 
dinary performance, and won golden opin- 
ions from all sorts of people. They were 
a few old play-goers who thought it a dis- 
enchantment to see the radiant and peer- 
less Imogen of twenty years ago in the 
stout and ruddy-faced woman on the plat- 
form, but they acknowledge the imperiai 
sway of her genius still resistless as of 
old. A lady at our right hand had never 
witnessed a play, another of a former 
generation had seen Sarah Siddons as 
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Lady Macbeth thrill the breathless audi- 
tors of the London theatre; we watched 
them both, and both were equally absorbed 
in the vivid representations of the artist. 


Fanny Kemble’s Macbeth and Church’s 
Niagara are alike in one resp2ct—their at- 
tention to minute details. An inferior ac- 
tor or painter would have exhausted his 
energies on the tremendous crime of the 
drama or the sublime sweep of the catar- 
act, but as in the reading no trivial inci- 
dent of the incantation scene, no petty sug- 
gestion of the soliloquy was unheeded, so 
in the wonderful painting, we see each 
little shelving rock on the shore’s edge over 
which a mimic cascade leaps sportively, 
every rag of spray flung off by the mighty, 
mad torrent as it pauses on the awful brink, 
the very break in the bow which the ever- 
rising cloud makes as often as the blended 
splendours of the solar spectrum are cast 
above the abyss—all these minor appear- 
ances, familiar to those who have studied 
Niagara, are seen, and they give a remark- 
able reality to the picture. The triumph 
of the work is, perhaps, to be found in the 
motion which is given to the water, it 
seems really to dash itself down the fear- 
ful gulf, and we might fancy the upper por- 
tion of the painted river about to run away 
presently from the canvas, but for the idea 
so powerfuliy suggested, as in the natural 
object, of an exhaustless reservoir beyond, 
source of mightiest floods. There are ma- 
rine paintings of Joseph Vernet’s, in which 
the waves appear to be dashing against the 
breakers with an impetus that must strike 
them out of the picture, but for the Impres- 
sion of rapid motion, accompanied by fear- 
ful power, we have seen nothing compara- 
ble to this work of Mr. Church. It over- 
whelms the beholder with a sense of that 
infinite might and majesty which holds the 
universe in equipoise, and keeps the round 
world with its restless oceans and its rush- 
ing rivers upon its destined course, while 
it excites the emotion of beauty as a com- 
pensation for its more startling appeals. 
Combining in the pourtrayal of nature’s 
grandeur and loveliness, the force which 
Michael Angelo wreaked in forms, and the 
tenderness which Raphael breathed over 
the sweet faces of saints and angels, it is 
such a picture as must make all who see 
it better, and whose exhibition we must 
therefore consider a public benefit. 
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The poets have duly celebrated the 
Christmas that has just fled, as ever since 
the birth of Christ it has been the wont of 
poets to do—the wandering bard of the 
ancient time, the Minnesinger of a later 
period, the minstrel in baronial hall where 
wassail flowed and mirth ran high in the 
feudal days, and the laureate of our own 
age, whether writing at the pleasure of a 
Queen for his butt of sack, or filling the 
corner of the village newspaper with his 
iambic-trimeters. One of the most beau- 
tiful of the recent publications of England 
is a collection of Christmas verses show- 
ing how the poets have hymned the joy- 
ous holiday. Indeed when Christmas bal- 
lads shall cease to be sung, we shall begin 
to lament the decline of poetry, for there 
is more to incite the poetic sensibility in 
the season, with its lights and garlands and 
music, its wholesome merriment and its 
abundant good-feeling, its hallowed associ- 
ations, and above all the great Fact which 
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it is designed to commemorate, than in any 
other time of the year. Well, indeed, 
might Milton chant his lofty anthem of the 
Nativity, in contemplation of the same 
majestic event which filled the soul of Cor- 
reggio with the visible glory he has infused 
into his immortal Notte, and well may the 
bards of all nges sing the swelling theme, 
each according to the inspiration that has 
been given him. Among the numerous 
occasional efforts of the Christmas just de- 
parted, we have seen none more felicitous 
and feeling, than the little double poem 
that follows, which graces the editorial 
columns of the Baltimore Daily Exchange, 
and which we may venture to attribute to 
the graceful pen of 8S. Teackle Wallis, Esq. 
of that city. We transfer it to the pages of 
the Messenger, not merely for the present 
gratification of our readers, but that we 
may preserve so true a gem of poetic ex- 
pression— 


On the Swiss mountains—when I wandered there— 
In the wild, awful passes, all alone, 
A little cross of iron, cold and bare, 
Rose, oft, before me, from some wayside stone. 
Strange uncouth names they bore—a holy sign 
Traced by rude hands upon a rustic scroll— 
And, blotted by the snows, a piteous line, 
Begging our prayers for the poor sleeper’s sonl. 


Some traveller it was, perchance, whose doom 
The torrent or the avalanche had sped— 
Mayhap was buried there some peasant, whom 
The hunted chamois o’er the cliff had led— 
His simple thoughts had never crossed the sea, 
From whose far borders to his grave I came, 
Yet, as a brother, called he unto me, 
And my heart’s echo gave him back the name! 


Peace to thy spirit, Brother! I had felt 

The quick’ning of the blood that wanderers feel, 
At thought of home and country. I had knelt 

At altars where the nations came to kneel— 
But knew I never, in its depth—till when 

Thy lonely shrine besought me for my prayer— 
The sense of kindred with all sons of men— 

One love, one hope, God’s pity every where! 


Thus from its scroll, thou gentle Christmas-tide, 
Thy cross—uplifted o’er the wastes of time— 
Speaks to earth’s pilgrims, in His name who died, 
Good will and peace and brotherhood sublime! 
And, unto them that hail thee, chiefly worth 
Are the glad wreaths thou twinest round the year, 
For that thou bidd’st our human hearts go forth, 
Wherever love can warm or kindness cheer. 
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Up the bleak heights of daily toil we press, 
Too busy with our journey and our load, 


To heed the hurried grasp, the brief caress, 
The brother fainting on that weary road. 


Then, welcome be the hours and thoughts and things, 


That win us from ourselves, a little while, 
To that sweet human fellowship, which brings 
° The only human joy unstained of guile! 


Il. 


The day of promise dawns once more; 
And ponderous clang and merry chime, 
Bring in the hoary Christmas time, 

As in the jocund days of yore. 


Fair Childhood prattles in the hall, 
Counting its toys:—and Youth is gay, 
As, standing in life’s middle way, 

It hears both Hope and Memory call : 


Nor knows it which to hold most dear, 
Both voices sound so glorious then, 
One—chanting noble things of men, 

One—boyhood’s peans wild and clear. 


While Age, from cares too seldom free, 
To-day, forgetteth toil and pain; 
Glad that the voice speaks out again, 

Which calmed tempestuous Galilee. 


“ Be of good cheer” whate’er betide— 
The words, through lapsing centuries, 
O’er desert lands and sullen seas, 

Have since re-echoed far and wide. 


Then let the bells still ring them out, 
In morning salutation sweet; 
Let joyous footfalls fill the street; 
Be genial noises all about. 


Let Sorrow welcome every chime 
And Poverty be of good cheer, 
Remembering how the stars drew near 
The lowliest roof at Christmas time. 





History or THE Reign or Pair THe Szc- 
onD, Kine or Spain. By William H. Pres- 
cott, Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of France, of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid, &c. Vol. III. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 8vo. pp. 
876. rom James Woodhouse, No. 139 
Main Street. 


The goodly volume before us, being a 
continuation of the last historical work 
which Mr. Prescott has given to the world, 
extends over a period of not more than 
eight years, yet the incidents described in 
it are of the most interesting character and 
belong to two distinctly marked and stir- 
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ring episodes in the history of Spain. Each 
in itself presents to the imaginative histo- 
rian an attractive theme for the display of 
his powers, and Mr. Prescott has so written 
both the narratives, that while there is no 
lack of unity in the volume, they might 
easily be separated and published as mo- 
nographs. The first of these is the account 
of that terrible struggle which, beginning 
with the revoltof the Moors, ended in their 
expulsion from the peninsula—the second 
is the story of the war between. the Cres- 
cent and the Cross, which was brought to 
a close in the great and decisive battle of 
Lepanto. Upon the Moorish Rebellion, a 
subject which has been treated often by 
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poets and novelists, Mr. Prescott has ex- 
pended all the wealth of his genius. His 
vivid and eminently pictorial style sets be- 
fore us in the light and shade of effective 
contrast, the impetuous valour of the Casti- 
lian noble and the desperate ‘courage of 
the Moorish warrior; we see the gay co- 
lours of their respective costumes mingling 
in splendid confusion as their weapons 
cross in the deadly skirmish; we have 
glimpses of pastoral life in valleys which 
smile in the sunshine, where anon the bu- 
gle is to ring the notes of conflict and the 
fields are to be fertilized with blood; and 
all these picturesque details are subordina- 
ted with the skill of a master to the great 
purpose of showing how, in the name of 
religion, humanity was outraged in the 
Morisco subjugation, and with what fierce 
passions the cause of the church has been 
carried forward in other times. The vol- 
ume has all the charm of a romance, and 
though we know the outlines of the story 
before we commence its perusal, yet as we 
proceed, we can hardly dispel the feeling 
that the whole account is new to us, and 
that it is quite possible the Moors may tri- 
umph after all. In attempting to discover 
the crowning merit of this volume, we 
know not whether to assign it to the purely 
descriptive or the analytical and reflective 
passages—there is such fidelity to nature 
in the scenic delineations, such happy use 
of epithets, such judicious choice of simil- 
itudes, that we derive from the text a bet- 
ter idea of the country and people than 
from many volumes richly illustrated by 
engravings, while Mr. Prescott displays 
everywhere, in dealing with persons and 
policies, that keen insight into human char- 
acter and that quick recognition of the 
springs of public conduct which have giv- 
en so high a value to his previous writings. 
Perhaps the happier and stronger qualities 
of the author’s mind are not called into as 
high exercise in this third volume of the 
Reign of Philip the Second, as they have 
been in the preceding ones; there is no 
single scene, not even the battle of Lepanto 
itself, which is wrought out with such care 
and minuteness as that grim, gay, sullen, 
glittering pageant at Brussels when the 
Count Egmont was beheaded, nor does the 
monarch’s personal life call specially for 
any examination into its more difficult and 
gloomy periods. Philip, indeed, appears 
but rarely, and the hero of the volume, 
around whom the chiefinterest is gathered, 
is Don John of Austria, the natural brother 
of the king, who serves to connect the re- 
volt of the Moors with the Turkish war, by 
the shining link of individual achievement. 
But there are other great figures introduced 
to the reader’s notice. One of these, the 
Morisco leader, afterwards crowned their 
sovereign under the name of Aben-Hume- 
ya, is thus drawn foras— 
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* As the Moriscoes had now proclaimed 
their independence, it became necessary to 
choose a sovereign in place of the one 
whose authority they had cast aside. The 
leaders in the Albaicin selected for this 
dangerous preéminence a young man who 
was known to the Spaniards by his Casti- 
lian name of Don Fernando de Valor. He 
was descended in a direct line from the 
ancient house of the Omeyas, who for near- 
ly four centuries had sat with glory on the 
throne of Cordova. He was but 21 years 
of age at the time of his election, and ac- 
cording to a contemporary, who had seen 
him, possessed a comely person and enga- 
ging manners. His complexion was of a 
deep olive ; his beard was thin, his eyes 
were large and dark, with eyebrows well 
defined and nearly approaching each other. 
His deportment was truly royal; and his 
lofty sentiments were worthy of the prince- 
ly line from which he was descended. 
Notwithstanding this flattering portrait from 
the pen of a Castilian, his best recommen- 
dation, to judge from his subsequent ca- 
reer, seems to have been his descent from 
a line of kings. He had been so prodigal 
in his way of life that, though so young, he 
had squandered his patrimony, and was at 
this very time under arrest for debt. He 
had the fiery temperament of his nation, 
and had given evidence of it by murder- 
ing with his own hand a man who had 
borne testimony against his father in a 
criminal prosecution. Amidst his luxuri- 
ous self-indulgence he must be allowed to 
have shown some energy of character and 
an unquestionable courage. He was at- 
tached to the institutions of his country ; 
and his ferocious nature was veiled under 
a bland and plausible exterior, that won 
him golden opinions from the multitude.” 


Of the many horrible occurrences atten- 
ding the rebellion, there was none more 
startling than the following. It recals viv- 
idly the Massacres of September, in san- 
guinary Paris, at the close of the last cen- 
tury. 


“In the beginning of the troubles, the 
President had caused a number of Moris- 
coes, amounting to not less than a hundred 
and fifty, it is said, to be arrested and 
thrown into the prison of the Chancery. 
Certain treasonable designs, of which they 
had been suspected for a long time, fur- 
nished the feeble pretext for this violent 
proceeding. Some few, indeed, were im- 
prisoned for debt. But the greater num- 
ber were wealthy men, who enjoyed the 
highest consideration among their country- 
men. They had been suffered to remain 
in confinement during the whole of the 
campaign, thus serving, in some sort, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of tbe peo- 
ple of the Albaicin. 
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« Early in March a rumour was circula- 
ted that the mountaineers, headed by 
Aben-Humeya, whose father and brother 
were among the prisoners, were prepared 
to make a descent on the city by night, 
and, with the assistance of the inhabitants 
of the Albaicin, to begin the work .of de- 
struction by assaulting the prison of the 
Chancery, and liberating their country- 
men. This report, readily believed, caus- 
ed the greatest alarm among the citizens, 
boding no good to the unhappy prisoners. 
On the evening of the seventeenth, Deza 
received intelligence that lights had been 
seen on some of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, which seemed to be of the nature 
of signals, as they were answered by cor- 
responding lights in some of the houses 
in the Albaicin. The assault, it was said, 
would doubtless be made that very night. 
The President appears to have taken no 
measures for the protection of the city. 
But, on receiving the information, he at 
once communicated it to the Alcayde of 
the prison, and directed him to provide for 
the security of the prisoners. The Al- 
cayde lost no time in gathering friends 
about him, and caused arms to be distrib- 
uted among a body of Spaniards, of whom 
there appears to have been a considerable 
number confined in the place at this time. 
Thus prepared, they all remained, as in 
silent expectation of some great event. 

“ At length, some time before midnight, 
the guard posted in the Campana, one of 
the towers of the Alhambra, struck the 
bell with a succession of rapid strokes, 
such as were used to give analarm. Ina 
moment every Spaniard in the prison was 
on his feet; and, the Alcayde throwing 
open the doors and leading the way, they 
fell at once on their defenceless victims, 
confined in another quarter of the build- 
ing. As many of these were old and in- 
firm, and most of them inoffensive citizens, 
whose quiet way of life had little fitted 
them for brawl or battle, and who were 
now destitute of arms of any kind, they 
seemed to be as easy victims as the sheep 
into whose fold the famishing wolves 
have broken in the absence of the shep- 
herd. Yet they did not give up their lives 
without an effort to save them. Despair 
Jent them strength, and snatching up 
chairs, benches, or any other article of 
furniture in their cells, they endeavoured 
to make good their defence against the as- 
sailants. Some, exerting a vigour which 
despair only could have given, succeeded 
in wrenching stones from the walls or iron 
bars from the windows, and thus supplied 
themselves with the means, not merely of 
defence, but of doing some mischief to the 
assailants, in their turn. They fought, in 
short, like men who are fighting for their 
lives. Some, however, losing all hope of 
escape, piled together a heap of mats, bed- 
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ding and other combustibles, and kindling 
them with their torches, threw themselves 
into the flames, intending in this way to 
set fire to the building, and to perish in 
one general conflagration with their mur- 
derers. But the flames they had kindled 
were soon extinguished in their own blood, 
and their mangled remains were left to 
blacken among the cinders of their funeral 
pile. 

“For two hours the deadly conflict be- 
tween parties so unequally matched had 
continued; the one shouting its old war- 
ery of “Saint Iago,” as if fighting on an 
open field ; the other, if we may take the 
Castilian account, calling on their prophet 
to come to their assistance. But no power, 
divine or human, interposed in their be- 
half; and, notwithstanding the wild up- 
roar caused by men engaged in a mortal 
struggle, by the sound of heavy blows and 
falling missiles, by the yells of the victors 
and the dying moans and agonies of the 
vanquished, no noise to give token of 
what was going on—if we are to credit 
the chroniclers—found its way beyond the 
walls of the prison. Even the guard sta- 
tioned in the court-yard, we are assured, 
were not roused from their slumbers. 

“ At length some rumour of what was 
passing reached the city, where the story 
ran that the Moriscoes were in arms 
against their keepers, and would soon 
probably get possession of the gaol. This 
report was enough for the people, who, 
roused by the alarm-bell, were now ina 
state of excitement that disposed them to 
any deed of violence. Snatching up their 
weapons, they rushed, or rather flew, like 
vultures snuffing the carrion from afar, to the 
scene of slaughter. Strengthened by this 
reénforcement, the assailants in the prison 
soon completed the work of death; and 
when the morning light broke through the 
grated windows, it disclosed the full ex- 
tent of the tragedy. Of all the Moriscoes 
only two had escaped—the father and 
brother of Aben-Humeya, over whom a 
guard had been especially set. Five Span- 
iards were slain, and seventeen wounded, 
showing the fierce resistance made by the 
Moslems, though destitute of arms.” 


With these extracts, by no means the 
most striking that we could have selected, 
but affording fair specimens of the author’s 
style and treatment, we must dismiss the 
third volume of the Reign of Philip the 
Second. Our readers, who have followed 
the narrative through the first and second 
volumes will need no persuasives to pro- 
cure it, and in the majority of instances we 
predict it will be despatched, like some 
fascinating novel, at a sitting. May it not 
be long ere we receive the residue of so 
excellent and valuable a contribution to 
the department of history. 
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Arapian Day’s Entertainments, Transla- 
ted from the German, by Herbert Pelham 
Curtis. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1858. [From James Woodhouse, 
139 Main Street. 


All of us remember the Arabian Nights, 
the delight of childhood, the intoxication 
of hours stolen from the play-ground or the 
declension of penna—ah, what would uot 
we give to read it once again with the 
freshness and joy of its first perusal, when 
our faith was firm in the ring and the lamp, 
when all its rosy lights invested our own 
future, and each one of us looked forward 
with confidence to the possible palace and 
its attendant vassals! Sotenderly does the 
memory of that early enchantment linger 
in our heart, that we are inclined to regard 
with the greatest favor all books designed 
to afford children a like satisfaction. The 
volume before us has such an amiable pur- 
pose. It consists of a series of stories 
translated from the German, in which the 
glorious absurdities of Oriental reverie are 
mingled with the fantasies of Teutonic su- 
perstition. Some of these stories have 
already been laid before the public in an 
English version—one of them, “The His- 
tory of Caliph Stork,” may be seen in the 
Messenger of fifteen years ago or there- 
abouts—but the majority are new and will 
be found delightful reading, not only for the 
boys and girls (have we any in these days 
of precocious development when infants 
take to cigars and crinoline ?) but for those 
children of a larger growth who must have 
mental relaxation. The title of “ Arabian 
Day’s Entertainment” is promising of en- 
joyment, and the promise is more than 
kept, for the stories are not only fascinat- 
ing, but pure and innocent. 


Tue Srratrorp Gautery ; or the Shakspeare 
Sisterhood, Comprising Forty-Five Ideal 
Portraits, described by Henrietta Lez 
Pater. Illustrated. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. [From James Wood- 
house, 139 Main Street. 


This is surely a magnificent volume, one 
of the bravest of the numerous class of 
works designed for Christmas or New 
Year’s presentation, whereof the Apple- 
tons have given so many to the public. 
The clear, bold text, the rich binding, the 
beautiful engravings, all commend it for 
parlor exhibition. In an artistic point of 
view the portraits may be even more than 
beautiful, but we confess they do not reach 
our own ideals of the heroines of Shaks- 
peare. They fail altogether in what the 
gifted author has so well succeeded in her 
admirable sketches, in presenting to us the 
very women that Shakspeare drew, the 
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airy and delicate Miranda, the beauteous 
and devoted Imogen, the loving and inno- 
zent Juliet, the constant and heroic Corde- 
lia. Nor has Mrs. Palmer caught less hap- 
pily the traits of those wayward or unlove- 
ly creations which live in the immortal 
plays of the great dramatist. She rebukes 
most properly the disdainful Beatrice, un- 
folds to us the perplexities of character 
which rendered Cleopatra at once so wick- 
ed and so bewitching, and solves with won- 
derful truthfulness of perception the diffi- 
cult moral problem of Lady Macbeth. 
There are points wherein we might differ 
with Mrs. Palmer concerning these hero- 
ines, but on the whole we must award her 
the highest praise as a thoughtful student 
of Shakspeare, and as an interpreter, both 
appreciative and modest, of his meaning. 
Original she is, too, beyond a doubt, sug- 
gesting recondite significances which have 
altogether escaped former critics and fur- 
nishing hints upon doubtful passages which 
more pretentious commentators might well 
follow wp. In respect of Shakspeare’s fe- 
male portraitures, we have already been 
taught in Mrs. Jameson’s “ Characteris- 
tics,” that a woman can best apprehend the 
mental and moral nature of woman. and 
this volume confirms the lesson. Our Ame- 
rican author in the prosecution of her task 
has shown a recognition of the virtues and 
weaknesses of her sex, as displayed or out- 
lined by the imperial master of the human 
heart, as deep and subtle as her English 
predecessor, and her work will find its 
place on the shelves of all who make 
Shakspeare a study. Splendid as are the 
externals of the volume, we rate its con- 
tents as infinitely more attractive, and to- 
gether they constitute a noble specimen of 
the art of book-making. 


Tue Tenant-Hovuse, or Embers from Pov- 
erty’s Hearth-Stone. New York: Robert 
M. DeWitt, Publisher, 160 and 162, Nas- 
sau Street. [From Lewis L. Smith, Pe- 
riodical agent, Main Street, near the Cus- 
tom House. 


The object of this work, which is under- 
stood to be from the pen of Mr. Duganne, 
well-known as a poet, is most excellent, 
being to excite public sentiment with ref- 
erence to the sufferings of the poor of New 
York City. The book details horrors very 
far surpassing the inventions of Mrs. Stowe 
concerning Southern Slavery, and though 
it is painful to read, we trust it will not fail 
of a remedial effect. 





Many book notices designed for the pres- 
ent issue of the Messenger, are unavoida- 
bly laid over till next month. 


